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WEEK. 


OF 


NEWS THE 
Tur appeal of M. de Montalembert has givea the Imperial au- 
thorities the opportunity which they have seized for compromising 
their account with the prisoner. They exact from hin still 
3000 frances penalty, but only three months’ imprisonment in- 
stead of six, and they acquit him of endeavouring to bring the 
principle of universal suffrage into contempt or to excite animo- 
sity against the government of the Emperor. But really the im- 
portance of the appeal is less in the technical result than in the 
conduct of the ease. Agein, the events consist in the speeches 
of counsel. In describing the arbitrary form of the burden; in 
pointing out the extra-judicial course of the Court below,—who 
had branded M. de Montalembert as ‘‘a writer without self-re- 
spect” ; in remarking that M. de Montaluubert did not write for 
progressive spirits who prefer universal suffrage to parliamentary 
government—“‘ if there were no such spirits we should assuredly 
not have seen ¢his prosceution ;"’—in proclaiming that admira- 
tion is a sentiment not to be proscribed, M. Dufaure’s plain eclo- 
{quence contributed a new satire upon the Government. Even 
the Precureur-Général made hs contribution. THe was arguing 
against the comparison that de Montalembert had instituted be- 
tween France and England as inapplicable, the political con- 
dition of the two countries being quite distinct: **in Eng- 
land the fundamental principle of Government is not only uni- 
versally accepted, but habitually acted on, and affectionately 
evoked by everybody: can that be said of France >” And the 
great Berryer not only argued upon the absurdity of appealing 
to a law of 1849, when the whole system of ’49 had been broken 
to pieces by Louis Napoleon, but made historical disclosures ; as | 
in relating a case in which the Judges had sentenced a man to | 
fifteen days’ imprisonment and the Minister of the Interior had 
arbitrarily endorsed upon the judgment ten years’ transportation. 
Certainly the prosecution of de Montalembert has drawn forth 
something worse than his pamphlet. It has often been said that 
‘Paris is France:” the present ruler, by his appeals to a seven 
millions under restraint, to priestly dictation, and other influ- | 
ences, has sought to evoke a rustic France as the antagonist and | 
conqueror of Paris ; has, in short attempted the conquest of Paris 
by the modern Gauls. These eloquent declamations with the | 
manner in which they were received by the persons in Court, 
show that the spirit of that Paris which was once France is not | 
yet extinct. 





. r , | 
Naples is vexed because rumours respecting the state of Mount | 


Vesuvius are supposed to have kept away visitors. Some who 
live in a continued dream of false reliance in on existing régime | 
appear incapable of imagining that others may feel some uncer- | 
tainty as to the continuance of the system and of peace. The 
repeated contradictions about warlike sentiments said to have | 
been uttered by Count Cavour show the uneasiness which pre- | 
vails in all parts of the peninsula and in Vienna; but the ad- | 
verse signs are not limited to talk. The detection of an attempt | 
to explode the Military Forage Magazine at Pavia, and the open 
insult to the Archduke Maximilian in the strects of Milan are in 
themselves unimportant incidents, only they show how society 
is fermenting. 
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President Buchanan reports to Congress a state, upon the 
whole, of domestic peace and of external conflict, though there 
are troubles at home, and the relations with most powers of the 
world are of the most amicable kind. He has a dk ficiency in 
the exchequer calenlated at nearly 8,000,000 dollars, with a na- 
tional debt which has increased to 25,000,000 ; no very formid- 
able burdens either of them, but almost as embarrassing for an 
American President as a surplus in the exchequer. He proposes 
to reduce the balance of revenue and expenditure by an increase 
of import-duties,—not always certain to produce that result ; 
but in the present instance the screw may draw forth larger pro- 
ceeds, since the consumption of the Union necessarily increases ; 
and the citizens upon the whole will not resent the incidental 
protective tendency of the enhanced duties. | Nor does Mr, Bu- 
chanan arrest the progress of works ; on the contrary, he again 
urges the execution of a Paciiice railway, He reports that Kan- 
sas has not accepted the constitution decreed for it by Congress 
in lieu of that passed by the Lecompton Convention ; wherefore 
the territory must obey the will of Congress in waiting to acquire 
a population of 93,400—the average number allowed to one 
member of the House of Representatives—before the next at- 
tempt at constitution-making. And Mr. Buchanan, who had 
rather endorsed the Lecompton constitution, proposes that this 
rule shall henceforward be enforced on all territories seeking ad- 
mission to the Federal Union as States, Utah has become tran- 
quil under the regular administration of federal officers sup- 
ported by the army; and a Land Office established in the terri- 
tory will still further carry out the regular system,over the heads 
of the defeated Mormons. The condition of Arizona also cla- 
introduction of a regular territorial Government. 
Appreaching Mexico, Mr. Buchanan finds the border dis- 
turbed by Indians, whom the Mexicans cannot keep in order, 
and he proposes a “ temporary over Sonora 
and Chihnahna, with a line of military posts, which will be a 
boon to the Spanish residents, at least in the estimation of the 
President. Mexico still refuses satisfaction for the arbitrary 
seizure of American citizens and the enforcement of discrimina- 
ting taxes for war purposes ; and reprisals by the United States, 
in the shape of territory to be seized, ave only suspended in the 
hope that a Constitutionist Government may be established in 
Mexico. The disputes with Costa Rica, Grenada, and Paraguay, 
proceed ; the last with every appearance of action. The dis- 
pute with Great Britain respecting the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is 
still unsettled. But it is Spain who incurs the most threatening 
deportment of the American President. ‘‘ The Cuban claims,” de- 
mands for the restitution of duties illegally levied on Americans in 
1844, after having been staved off so long, are met by a proposal 
to pay one-third of the amount asa ‘ special favour” ; which is of 
course scouted. The President finds the necessity of enforcing 
Cuban responsibilities in Madrid peculiarly inconvenient ; and 
he still holds that the purchase of Cuba during peace would be 
the best mode of settling questions with Spain, of preventing 
local difficulties, and of extinguishing the slave-trade. For 
Cuba is the one surviving market, and its admission to the 
Union would supersede the necessity of that squadron which the 
United States maintains under treaty with Great Britain, solely 
to intercept the transport of negroes from Africa to Cuba. Such 
is the position of the Federal Republic as mapped out by its 
President. 


protectorate ” 


The state of things in Mexico is further complicated by the 
claims of Spain, who has also a demand for the payment of an- 
cient dues and for compensation to Spanish subjects injured by 
the violent and transitory governments in Mexico, The latest 
Government is scarcely able to maintain its position in the capital. 
The report is kept up, we believe on very imperfect authority, 
that England has combined with France for the support of 
Spain. It would be a curious war in which the Western Powers 
of Europe would be antagonistic to the Government of Washing- 
ton, and yet both sides simultaneously attacking the feeble and 
chaotic state of Mexico. 


Reform continues to have its most powerfal spokesman in Mr. 
Bright, who has so far been moderating, not his principles or his 
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demands, but his mode of presenting them, as to have diminished 
the wide difference between himself and the Zimes; as the 
leading journal acknowledgeth. Otherwise, except the Leeds 
meeting, little has happened beyond Mr. Bright's long and very 
able speech at Glasgow to mark the progress of the ‘‘ movement.” 
Mr. Baines’s letter pointing to a third possible reform bill— 
Bright’s and Derby’s being two—is significant. 

Lord Palmerston has found an earnest and telling champion 
in Mr. Moncrieff, whose speech to his constituents at Leith con- 
sisted mainly of long passages in laudation of the late Premier, 
and of criticism on John Bright, whose character is touched off 
delicately and cleverly. 





One of the historic events of the week has been the debate at | 


the East India House—a debate which has scarcely more than 
one side and the fraction of another. The late Opposition has 
been left in possession. It meets with the doubts of some few 
members rather than any resistance. Its objects are, while 
obeying the Act of Parliament which enforces upon the Company 
a continued existence, to secure for that body, so reduced in its 
powers and dignitics, as much majesty as can be retained. 
Hence, while consenting to de for some years longer, it stipulates 
for three rooms in the Leadenhall Street House ; and while con- 
senting to accept the services of Lord Stanley's department for 
the purposes of transfer and audit, the Company asserts its “in- 
dependence” by making its Directors sign the transfer; with 
some other stipulations, to show that if it no longer can rule 
over millions of human beings, it still is able to assert a sove- 
reign control over some few millions of stock. 

Another historic event of undoubted importance is the eontro- 
versy between the Zimes and Mr. David Barclay Chapman, 
whilome partner in the house of Overend, Gurney and Co, The 
Times, some fortnight since, recapitulated the facts stated in 
evidence in the case of Dayidson and Gordon. Mr. Chapman 
wrote letters taking exception to some statements in point of fact, 
and to others in point of inference; and, while appearing as a 
party to a controversy, he also hinted that he might take pro- 
ceeding at law. This is like the chivalrous attorney who to a too 
critical gentleman, sent a person from his own office, in a double 
capacity as a “ friend ” with a note demanding satisfaction, and as 
a clerk with the copy of a writ in action. No doubt Mr. Chapman 
had something to say in explanation of certain points that had 
been misunderstood ; but he seems afterwards to have seen the 
impolicy of invoking a contest which would end in another 


tions in reference to it adopted, while in others the policy of facilitating 
the daily increasing traftie over London Bridge was earnestly pressed 
upon the attention of the police authorities and the corporation. 

In the ward of Walbrook, the Lord Mayor presided. He had only 
partially recovered from severe illness, and signed the necessary docy- 
ments with his left hand. F 





THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

The proprietors of the East India Company held a meeting in Leaden- 
hall Street, on Monday, to consult as to the future management of their 
affairs. Colonel Sykes occupied the chair. A portion of the proprietors 
Mr. Crawshay, Mr. Jones, Mr. Helps, complain that the Company has been 
thrust out of its House without ceremony ; they demand permanent accom- 
modation; an establishment, and contend for the duty of paying the diyj- 
dends of the Company—it is essential to their dignity and independence, 4 
Committee has been sitting on the subject and has arrived at these con- 
clusions. Mr. Crawshay, its chairman, set forth these views before the 
mecting. Lord Stanley has offered to pay the dividends with the aid of 
the present establishment. He was willing to give them occasional, he 
did not sce that they require permanent accommodation. Mr. Crawshay 


| contends that the management of the funds by the Company is necessary 


| of India, claims the unclaimed dividends. 


gigantic process at law, and perhaps another tablet to the 7imes | 


in the Stock Exchange. So he seems to have remained content 
with diminishing the differences between himself and his great 
censor. 

The libel case of “ Harrison versus Pearce” is also important 
because the verdict of 500/. damages might not only seem to 
preclude newspapers from publishing the proceedings of parties 
who are in litigation with each other, but it might also be 
understood to imply a fine upon any one countenancing combi- 
nations among working men. Combinations may be impolitic ; 
they are illegal when they proceed to violence or slander; but 
there is nothing in the law to prevent men from combining for 
the regulation of their own employment and wages. And in 
this case the Judge consented to arrest execution of judgment be- 
cause it was not shown in evidence that the whole of the damage 
had accrued to the plaintiff through the publication of what was 
called the libel. 

Our Law-courts have had several rather remarkable cases of trial 
for murder, with some caprice in the result; Justice, evidently 
finding at present much difficulty in determining the true tests 
of simple responsibility, where brutality may take the appearance 
of mania, and the confines of ignorance and idiotcy are really 
undistinguishable. 


Che Cantt. 
Tue Queen, the Prince Consort, and their children, returned from (s- 
borne, on Monday, to Windsor Castle, for the Christmas holidays. There 
her Majesty resumed her usual habits of out door exercise, On ‘Tuesday 
the Prince Consort and Prince of Wales were present at the play per- 
formed by the Westminster scholars. 


Che ertropalis. 
ST. THOMAS’S DAY, 

The annual wardmotes were held in the City of London on the 21st, to 
elect Common Councilmen, and ward officers. It is usual on these ocea- 
sions to discuss the local topics of the day. The fear of a new tax in the 
shape of a county rate for the purpose of erecting a pauper lunatic asy- 
lum, under the provisions of a Bill passed by Parliament two or three 
seesions since, has recently wound up the citizens to a high state of ex- 
citement, especially as Mr. Walpole has issued a peremptory direction to 
the civic authorities to put the provisions of the Act into foree without 
delay. Atten pts were made in all the wards to extract from the candi- 
dates at they would not consent to the erection of the asylum, 
aud that they would resist the rate; not always successfully. In some 
‘wards the question of Parliamentary reform was broached, and resolu- 











All the affairs of the Company should 
Lord Stanley, on behalf of the Council 
Mr. Crawshay says he has no 
Mr, Arbuthnot, Sir William Hayter, and others, were 
The meeting, without 


for the security of the dividend. 
be managed in the India House. 


right to them. 
ready to accept the proposals of Lord Stanley. 
deciding anything adjourned until Tuesday. 

The mecting resumed its deliberations on Tuesday. Mr. Arbuthnot's 
amendment was negatived, and Mr. Crawshay’s resolution carried by 
28 to 7. Next a majority adopted a resolution claiming the unclaimed 
dividends as the rightful property of the Company ; and instructing the 
directors to obtain a “ legal” settlement of the question. Next a reso- 
lution was moved embodying the conditions on which the Company 
would accept the offer of Lord Stanley, to make his establishment avyail- 
able for transfer and audit in reference to business connected with the 
capital stock and dividends of the Company. They were these— 

** That in accordance with section 11 of the 3d and 4th of William IV, 
cap. 85, there shall be paid to the Conpany, to their own use, that is to say, 
to the accountof the Kast India Company with the Bank of England, the 
yearly dividend after the rate of 107. and 10s, per cent per annum on the 
present amount of their capital stock, and that such dividend be so paid by 
equal half-yearly payments on or before tae 6th day of January and the 6th 
day of July in every year, and further, together with the first half-yearly 
dividend so paid, the amount of all unclaimed dividends. 

“* That all dividend warrants be signed by two directors and the secretary 
of the Company. 

“That accommodation be provided in the East India House for the di- 
rectors and proprietors—viz. that the proprietors’ room be devoted to its 
former use. 

** That at least one room be assigned to the directors for their general 
use. 

‘* That avoom be provided for the secretary of the Company. 

‘ That the General Courts of the East India Company be held at the Lest 
India House. 

‘* That with reference to sections 69 and 72 of the late Act, 2Ist and 
of Victoria, cap. 106, by the former of which the number of directors of the 
East India Company is for the present to be maintained at 12, and finally 
to be reduced to six, provision be made by the Secretary of State in Council 
for India for the payment of salaries to such directors, and of a salary to 
the secretary of is Gonanan. and also for defraying other expenses inci- 
dental to the legal management of the Company’s affairs not otherwise pros 
vided for by this arrangement. 

“ That the Secretary of State in Council and the East India Company, 
respectively be at liberty to terminate this arrangement on giving six 
months’ notice.” 

Colonel Everest insisted that the Company had no “rights.” The 
act provides that the payment of salaries to the chairman, deputy-chair- 
man, and directors, should cease to be payable. At the suggestion of 
Coloncl Sykes the two last clauses were omitted, and the resolution, 
thus altered, being carried, Mr. Crawshay moved and carried the omitted 
clauses separately. A resolution was also carried declaring that a by- 
law should be enacted requiring the consent of the General Court to any 
requisition for the application of the Security Fund to the payment of 
dividends; and another that the by-laws should be revised. 


22d 





THE ST. PANCRAS CASE, 

A special meeting of the Directors of the poor for the parish of St. 
Pancras was held on Tuesday, for the purpose of reconsidering the case 
of the Reverend Mr. Pugh. Mr. Young moved that the resolution dis- 
missing Mr. Pugh should be rescinded. This clicited an extraordinary 
statement from Mr. Wyatt. He said he regretted for Mr. Pugh’s sake 
that the matter had been brought forward ; but the discussion would be 
of the greatest advantage to the Directors. ; 

If the Board had recommended the dismissal of, and the Vestry had dis- 
missed, the Chaplain simply because he refused to break his solemn pledge 
of secrecy, then they would deserve that odium which Mr. Young statec 
some portion of the public press had cast upon them. But Mr. Wyatt so- 
lemnly declared—and the whole Board would vouch for the fact—that the 
Reverend Mr. Pugh never was asked to break his word, when he, as 2 last 
resource, stated that he had only received Muskett’s address upon giving & 
solemn promise not to divulge it. The fact is that, in the first instance, 
when asked for Muskett’s address, he told an untruth, by stating that he 
did not know where it was. (‘* Hear, hear!” and sexsation.) He next 
prevaricated by saying that the address was such a long one he could not 
remember it. He then admitted that he had received it ‘* in the guise of a 
confession ”’ ; but it was not until the last moment, as a sort of afterthought, 
that he declared he had given a solemn pledge not to reveal it. It was all 
this prevarication, and not the fact of refusal, that made the Board feel that 
he was unfit to hold his place. It was said the Bishop, the Archdeacon, and 
the Vicar had expressed their approval of Mr, Pugh’s course, Mr. Wyatt 


| had seen the Viear, and when he asked him if he approved of the Chaplain’s 


conduct before the Guardians, he replied he had not that officially before 
him. As the Viear was about to bring the subject before the parochial 
clergy, it was the duty of that Board to bring the facts officiall forward. 
Mr. Wyatt moved an amendment expressing regret that the Boat could not 
accede to the motion made by Mr. Young, recommending the Vestry to re- 
instate the Reverend Thomas Pugh in the office of Chaplain, the evasive 
and unsatisfactory conduct of that gentleman on a recent occasion. rendering 
him, in the opinion of this Board, an undesirable officer to fill so important 
an appointment, 
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This was carried by 21 to 2; anda coummittoe was ap pointed to | fee of four shillings, and Lovell, the 


draw up a statement of the whole case and submit it to the Vicar. 
TRACTARIAN PRACTICES. 

The churchwardens of St. George's in the East have, with the consent 
of the Bishop of London, pub lished a letter which that Prelate addressed 
to the Reverend Bryan King, rector of the parish, touching certain Trae- 
tarian innovations. Dr. Tait had an interview with Mr. King, and the 
letter contains the r = It scems that Mr. King = oll curate on 

robation, Mr. Burn, recently app wed in “green vestments.’ The 
ishop reasons with te. Kir ng on the su iject, and Bs 3 et fi if r he con- 
tinue to wear the green vestment he will do so against the express orders 
of his bishop. Mr. of 3( 000 souls, and * these ex- 
] others unsp cified) are a great 


cessive ritual obs 
mcaringg tt se He that his large church is almost 








asa cure 
nere are 
So great, 
L 





empty, the congregation never exce edit ng 150. Mr. Burn is directed to 
discontinue the ‘foolish vestment,” and Mr. ‘King feels aggrieved that 
the Bishop shoul 1 bring his “a iority to bear on the young man. It ap- 


Burn had g a “ Manual of Confession,” which 
The Bishop rebukes him for this. Complaint is made 
; hing Romish doctrine, has been circulated. Mr. 
n circulated with his sanction or knowledge. 


ears that Mr. l given away 
he had never read, 
that a “ catech 
King says it has not bee 
Wherempon <8 lait say 

“ I take yet siwi 
you disap} wove of this ( 
through any d lish nest infl 
joined the Church of Rome.’”’ 

Dr. Tait strong! es Mr. 
keep alive a gric\ ice against 
parishioners. 








un nde rstand that 
is still cir 9 ing among them 
etwo of your curates who lately 





King to sacrifice his private tastes which 














his Ministry in the minds of his | 


‘lerk, put the change on the slab. A 
ht change ; 


The clerk anid he had put down the rig 
said ** Do 


The clerk 


half-crown was missing. 
Beswick said he ha Lonls taken up three and sixpence, 




















you mean to call me a liar?” The half-er owin fell from Mr. Beswick’s 
“papers” to the ground, An appeal was made by the clerk to a Mr. Press 
an att mney Did he see that? Mr. Press gives the a int of what fol- 
lowed. ** When the half-crown dropped, Beswick saik did not fall 
from him, Lovell said to me, * Did you se¢ that >’ said, * Yes; it dropped 
from his hand or his person.’ I not,’ and walked away 
to another part of the « ty ended, but in a 
minute Mr. Beswik ‘k said to me, *}o you mean to say that the half-erown 
dropped from me?’ T said, * Yes, it certainly did.’ We said, * It did not; 
and if you were not a * pal”’ of his you would not say Phe word * pal’ 
annoyed m I believe ‘pal’ is a slang term for confederat I cautioned 
the plaintiff not to coutradict me again. Ile can p, and, pl his face 
insolently in my face, said, *Do you mean to say tl 1 hed the half- 
crown?’ I said, ‘Yes’ We said, * I had > L the | ick him.”’ 
The result of the blow was a black eye, followed by an action for assault 
brought by Beswick against Press in the Court of Q icen’s Bench, when the 
facts came out. Lord Campbell said Beswick was entitled verdict, but 
not to heavy damages, a he was not free from blan Mr. P had not 
conducted himself properly ; he h id not taken an impartial view; he had 
imputed to Beswick an attempt to tmore than hisdue. \ t for the 
plaintif?; damages 10/. 

Mr. John Townsend, auctioneer, undertaker, and Mem nwich, 
applied for his certit ate in the Bankruptey ( { llis debts 
were 5286/. to unsecured creditors, and hi t ! 
of the court. The application was opposed by Mr. Law iv. Wyan, 
Townsend's late partner, and Mr. George for Mr. 5] l e of th 
Surrey Theatre. The ground of opposition in t t was that 
Townsend had, by means of false wresentatior v, in- 
duced Shepherd to lend him 200/, He spoke of h Vs Hi ll; 
of his wife's expect itions; of the intentions of | con to raise a 
1000/, for him. Mr, Townsend's defen } l " rrowed 
the money promising to pay it it mont! it it tl 
time about the Gad’s Hill and his proj i forme 
occasions. It had been sold when he borrowed t! i Ir] rene 

| ease was that Townsend had induced Wynn to cite t ! ith him 
under circumstances which when they were known to the ( Chancery 


The Bishop of - ndon att - da meeting of the Islington Church 
° “esl , . . 29 as 
extension Society, on Mo . In his speech he advocated the building 
. i t 
of temporary structures inst ai of waiti intil funds v ’ collected for 
I ~eath as ° } 1 " . } 1 
permanent buildings, holding that the Chur h is the living Church, not 
the fabrie of stor nd mortar, The common interpretation put upon 
church extension is that it means the raisir : of the per rmanent structure, 
whereas it really means the assem bling r together of the living members of | 








the Holy Ghost. Dr. 
cause of religion, 


the Church, whose bodies oughtto be the t mpl of 
Tait spoke encouraginzly of the zeal displayed in the « 
and expressed a hope it was not all outward show. 

A deputation, consisting of directors and other officials of the London 
General Omnibus Company, waited upon the Bishop of London in St. 
James’s Square, on Monday, for the purpose of explaining the steps they 
had adopted for preventing, as far as possible, any t ssary violation 
of the Sabbath in the « coment of the ‘ir busia 
F. Boyle, M.A., vicar: m 
informed his Lordship th: . the ‘ 
ducted under English rm 5 The 
the constituency, and the manag 











was hen ee al to be con- 
h clement was to b 
me ent would deserve the grateful thanks 
of the public for the exertions it had made for preserving the Christian 
Sabbath. The Bishop listened attentively to the various representations 
which were made to him, and said he would send his answer in writing 





The Council of the Coll of Surgeons, like the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of London, took upon itself to elect the member for the General 
Medical Council allotted to them. The members and fellows of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons regard this as 
their rights. They say that the 
be elected by the members and 
not exclusively by its Council. 
at the Freemason’s Tavern, Mr 
tions sctting forth their view of the case, and empo 
to act as it thought most fitting for the preservation of the corporate 
rights of the members and fellows 





member of the General Council should 
Fellows of the College of Surgeons, and 
On Monday night they held a mecting 
Lavies in the chair, and passed resolu- 
werlng a committee 








a verdict Lord ¢ umphell could reeeive 
finished by delivering no verdict all. Some of them hi ud had no food since 
the break of d: iy on Friday, One, sutlering from carbunele, was relieved by 
amedical man. When called into court they presented an amusing appear- 
ance. Itis not often a starved jury appears. But they had not agreed. 
Lord Campbell said that was a reas mable answer, but the verdict of 
damages one f: urthing r was not reasol 

Lord C ampbell,—** The law cont 
gard to the time when a judg 





The Jury that would not deliver 
















that a jury may not agree. With re- 
tury, that depends upon his own 
discretion, and when it seem r fe or health from longer con- 
finement, and that there is no reasoua prospe br of the jury agreeing, a judge 
will discharge his duty if he releases them from fur ther atte a nee, At the assizes, ac- 
cording to traditional law, a jury who « o be ke pt lo wked up as long 
as the assizes last, and be « ige to the boundary of the 
next county, and re be =! With regard to the sittings in London, 
which go on continuously f jury are le ft entirely to the discretion 
of the judge, and, you it sht—I am afre aid much to your in- 
convenience —in obedie ind I having reason to believe that the health 
of one of you is ina rather and there being no prospect of your 
agreeing—I now discharge I may mention 
that I have given notice of my ng ina billin next session of Parlia- 
ment to alter the law on t ect. r would wish to encroach on the maxim 
which has hitherto governed us in England that no man should be convicted of a 
crime unless the jury are unanimously pinion that he is guilty; but with regard 
to civil cases, my opinion is, that i ‘I will t say & majority—a certain number, 
say nine or ten, concur in a ver tet. th t verdict should be taken, and acted upon, 
unless it should afterw ards be disapproved of by the court. I shall submit a propo- 
sition of that nature to the Legislature, and I hope they will agree to it. I think 
it will be an improvement upon the present mode of proceeding as regards juries ; 
but as you cannot agree this trial must go for nothing, and it will be necessary to 
summon another jury, who I hope will be unanimously of opinion either for the 
plaintiff or the defendants on the merits, and will give aves lict that may be satis- 
factory to the country You are now discharged.’ 

A juryman.—‘ I think we told your lordship last night that we had not 
agreed,” 

Lord Campbell.—‘** Well, that shows you were not agreed when you gave 
your verdict.”’ 

The Jury then left their box, and immediately retired from the court. 

In the Court of Common Tleas Mr, M’Geach, a draper, has recovered 
1350/. from the London and North Western Railway C ‘ompany, compensa~ 
tion for an accident suffered on their line in October 1857. A coupling-iron 
broke ; the carriages jostled together; and Mr, M’Geach sustained severe 
internal injuries, which had up to the day of trial prevented him from re- 
suming his employment. 

In July last a Mr. Beswick, an attorney's clerk, went to transact business in 
the Court of Common Pleas.’ He tendered half-a-sov ereign in payment of a 
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you all, cl e law at present, but 
















root d out of 


an illegal act and an infringement of 


R verend E dward 


that court granted his prayer for a dissolution of partner ve hi 
i certificate entitling him to recover his premium of SUI i 
much disputed. In the course of his exeminat 1 
end had been reduced to such a state of poverty t 








» her trinkets for small sums. Mr. J if I nd, 
enantly denied the charge of fraud, and imputed t falling off in 
Townsend's business to the incompetency of Wyt [ i ‘ 
class certificate. 

One Gloucester Gale is in custody on a clin polygamy. Ile appeared 
before the Marlborough Street Magistrat Wi is ind | 
limped in his walk. In ten years he has marri x wou | t 
believed him to be a commercial traveller and was there! i prised at 
his long absences. His second marriage was celebrated at Lsli n, takiv 





the name of George Gordon. He married the third t t Chelsea as 
George Thomas in January last. In Mav he married anoth nian a 
St. George's, Hanover Square ; in July, a fifth, at All Souls, Langha 

Place ; and in August, he married his sixth victim. H pre ed him- 
self to one as a traveller, to others as the mate of a ship; « told that 
he was going to present to her Majesty a rere wild t: a the ] 

Victim he sent on the morning after hor wedding da to | tire t 
hire and furnish a house. She never sa i ive been 





him down. 
uwain bef Mr. Paynt t tminst 


some time engaged in hunting 
The great omnibus case came 


Magistrate, on Tuesday. Since the last « i rit panic 
have been engaged in an abortive attempt to come t& rms, The Sal 
Company have determined to go on with the charge of om ; ee 
brought two new witnesses. William Lucky, formerly « d { the Gene- 





ral Omnibus Company, deposed to several oceasions on which he had re- 
ceived positive directions to “ stick’’ to the other (Saloon) « buses, an 

that he lost his licence in consequence thereof, Charles Butler, a conduet 

of the Saloon Company, deposed to various instances in which } ul been 
followed, even off his road, by General Cor Oinnibu One ever 
staved by him once when he had a pole bn ken, und did not away until 
ordered by a superior authority. Another omnibus waited u im whil 
he had a horse shoed. ** On another day, in the same week, White followed 





me all the day. On that occasion White no conductor, I observed it 
as he was going over London Bridge. I ed to him that Jue had no 
| conductor. He observed that he had ord m Mr. Baker to stick te me 





wherever I went, and that he had got in disgrace the day before lle had 
left the conductor at dinner, and went off upon seeing me start.’ The cas 
was adjourned, 


Provincial, 


elected Member tor Heveford- 


Lord William Graham was, on Saturday, 


shire, without opposition. He is a warm supporter of Lord Duby. 
Mectings have been held to promote the Reform movement in general 
or some partic ‘ular parts of it, such as the ballot, at liudderstield, Brad- 


ford, and Horsham. Mr. 
at these meetings. 

A large public mecting at Birmingham, held on Wednesda 
clared that the Excise-duty on paper is intenable, and ought to be re- 
m™ ak d. 


Bright’ 8 Views are pretty accepted 


At the Accrington Courthouse, on Thursday, Messrs. Watson Brothers, 
of Church, were fined 2/. with costs, in cach of twenty cases, for allow- 
ing young persons to work after six o'clock in the evening. The number 
of cases was much smaller than might have been taken, as the mill was 
found to be in full operation at a an urter past six.—Maucheste, Guardian, 


James Atkinson —_ re " M: iry Jane Scaife at Hampsthwaite, nea: 
Darley, in August last. He courted the girl ; she refused to have him on 
account of his violent reper, and he one Sunday killed her in a lane. 
There was no doubt of the fact, Atkinson confessed it the next morning to 
his brother; and afterwards described the crime in a written statement. 
For this he was tried at the York Assizes. The defence was that Atkinson 
was an imbecile, acretin. The disease was in the family. His brother 
was an idiot ; his aunts were lunatics ; his father’s brother was a furiou 
lunatic; his grandmother had brought lunacy into the family. The malady 

was traceable to even more remote generations, and there Were six or seven 
lunatics in the fi amily, in every gene ration—in the prisoner’ s own genera- 
tion, in his father’s, in his grandfather's and even in his great grandfather’ 
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encration. This was supported by evidence. Persons who had known 

im from childhood deposed to his idiotic rages ; his delusions ; and medical 
men deposed to the weakness of his mind. Nevertheless his ‘‘ confession”’ 
is remarkably clear and explicit. The counsel for the prosecution sought 
to discredit the medical men and their crotchet theories; Mr. Baron 
Watson ably summed up the case and held the balance even. The jury 
found Atkinson not guilty on the ground of insanity ; and he was ordered 
to be imprisoned during her Majesty’s pleasure. 

At the same Assizes, John Taylor Whitworth was tried for the murder of 
his sweetheart, Sally Hare, at Throapham St. John’s. Whitworth had 
courted the girl for two or three years, 
from her master’s house on his way home. She returned with her throat 
cut, and she soon died. The Reverend William Howard visited her on her 
deathbed, as a magistrate, not as a clergyman. i 
danger, and asked her to speak the truth. She made no reply ; and he then 
administered an oath, and by questions obtained a statement from her. 
This fixed the guilt of murder upon Whitworth, and it was corroborated by 
witnesses ; but the prisoner’s counsel objected that the statement was not 
spontaneously made under belief of impending death. Baron Watson over- 


1 





One night she accompanied him | 


Ie told her her life was in | 


ruled the objection. The Jury returned a verdict of guilty, and sentence of 


death was passed upon the prisoner. 
At the Reading Assizes Mary Newell was sentenced to death for drowning 
her illegitimate child. 


The girl had been seduced by one Francis, a ! 


poulterer, After her child was bora she sought help from him; he refused | 


to give her any. The girl wandered away from his shop penniless and 
heart-weary. In her statement before the Magistrates she said she had 
waited until midnight in the hope of seeing Francis. 

“T was destitute of a farthing, and I walked about to see if I could see him. 1 
saw no tidings of him. The temptation was very great to lead me te do what I did; 
he so frowned on me and the dear baby. He knew it was his’n, It drove me to do 
what J never thought of before, I went on the roed for home 
and sat under the hedge until morning. On the Tuesday I went home. Mother 
asked me what [I had done withthe baby? I said I could nottell her. Then I told 
her I had put it out.” She undressed the baby, and allowed it to roll into the 
water. 

There was no doubt of her guilt; the Jury refused to adopt the st 





, Went inside a field, | - “ : . te > ; ~ . 
i Dublin Castle for the purpose of receiving instructions with respect to his 


tions of her counsel that she was insane at the time she committed the | 


murder, but they recommended her to merey, a recommendation Mr. Justice 
Erle said he would forward with much satisfaction. 

At the Taunton Assizes, William Burcess has been sentenced to death for 
murdering his daughter Hannah Maria Burgess. The case was unusual. 





IRELAND. 


The priests of Ireland have begun to denounce secret societics more 
generally than heretofore. At Cork Dean Murphy has enlarged on the 
stupidity and criminality of conspiracy. Every member of the Phenix 
Club has incurred excommunication and has placed himself in open and 
flagrant hostility to the Church of God. The Reverend Mr. Campbell 
at Armagh has denounced the socicties at mass. He said that it grieved 
him to hear that the system existed in Armagh, that he knew its mem- 
bers, when and where they met, their signs and passwords, and that if 
they did not immediately give up all connection with the system he 
would publish their names, and employ the utmost rigour of the Church 
against them, Among the signs, one was said to be “passing the right 
hand over the right check,” the countersign being a “‘motion of the left 
hand at the back of the right ear.” Among the day passwords were 
**Ton’t be ignorant’; ‘* Have better breeding.” The night—“ The 
night is dark’; ‘The clouds are dark and heavy.” The quarreling 
—‘* France and England can’t go to war”; “The Irish Brigade are 
adyancing,”’ 

The slowness of the Government in carrying on the prosecution 
against the arrested conspirators has caused much excitement in Belfast. 
The Northern Whig of Monday was unable to place any new informa- 
tion at the disposal of its readers. 

** Both on the part of the Crown and the legal advisers of the prisoners 
there seems to be an extraordinary desire to abide the events which may 
turn up in the course of time. ‘Than this nothing ean be more dangerous 
to the harmony and the peace of the community, and there seems to be on 
both sides a want of confidence in the merits of their respective cases, We 
ave informed that Mr. Tracy has personally visited the authorities of 


future course of action in this case. Provided that this interview has taken 
place, and provided that a magistrate, conversant with Belfast and Belfast 
police life, cannot see through this supposed conspiracy, what useful ad- 
vice, under any cireumstances, may he expect from other persons totally 
unacquainted with the town, or the political and religious tone which per- 
vades its inhabitants >? If there has been a blunder made—as we fear there 
has been—Dublin Castle is the very last place to seek for an antidote ; and 
we would rather desire to see our local magistracy bearing themselves the 


| burden of the result—whatever it may be—than appealing to higher au- 


Burgess was a widower living in a village on Exmoor. One day in July he | 


gave out that he intended to take his daughter to her aunt at Porlock, and 
he carried her away. The neighbours suspected him of having murdered her, 
Some traces of her burnt dress were found, and hard by an empty grave. 
The police were sent after Burgess, who had left the district. Found at 
Swansea in a fit of remorse he confessed the murder; accident revealed the 
body of the child in the shaft of a disused mine. The evidence against him 
was clear. So wretched had he become with reflection on his crime that he 
attempted suicide. 

The Bradford poisoning case formed another subject of trial. Charles 
Hodgson, chemist, was charged with negligently selling arsenic, and 
thereby causing the death of Elizabeth Mary Midgley. [This was a little 
child, one among seventeen persons, who died from eating the poisoned lo- 
zenges.] The evidence adduced in this case made no addition tothe facts 
already published. One of the ingredients of lozenges manufactured at 
Bradford is a preparation of gypsum called * daff’’ or more mysteriously 
** terra alba.’’ Neal, a confectioner, sent a man to Hodgson the chemist for 
twelve pounds of daff. Hodgson was unwell; at first he seemed not to 
know what ‘‘daff’’ was; then he said the man had better wait until he 
could serve him personally. The man was angry and would not wait, and 
Hodgson then told his assistant Goddard, who did not know daff from 
arsenic, nor arsenic when he saw it, that he would find the stuff in a tub in 
a corner of the garret. Goddard, much tlurried, went to the garrett, mis- 
took the tub, and sold twelve pounds of arsenic. He was young and in- 
experienced, Baron Watson held that there was no evidence of ** criminal 
negligence,”’ and directed the jury to acquit the prisoner. 

At the Sheffield Assizes Mr. Harrison, proprietor of three newspapers 
there published, brought an action against Mr. Pearce, proprietor of a rival 
journal, for libel. Mr. Harrison learned that he was paying his working 
compositors more than other proprietors in the North; they belonged to the 
Letter-press Printer’s Society of Sheffield, and he found the restrictions of 
the society vexatious to him in the conduct of his business; so he looked 
abroad for other hands, at his own time giving the society men notice to 
quit his employ. He thus obtained new printers on his own terms, freed 
from the restrictions of the society; but the discharged printers and their 
associates did not submit to their own expulsion in contented quiet. The 
Society of Letter-press Printers issued a statement of the ease ; the popula- 
tion of Sheffield comprises a large proportion of working men, and Mr. 
Harvison found the circulation of his papers so scriously affected that, as 
he said in court, * it is almost ruin to me.”’ Against the consequences of the 
steps taken by the letter-press printers, Mr. Harrison brought this action 
for damages on the score of a *libel,’’ consisting of the placard above men- 
tioned; the action being brought against Mr. Pearce, the proprietor of the 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph, in whose columns it had been published. Mr, 
Pearce defended himself by justifying “libel.” The placard is a long 
statement of the events we have'related, but it is not limited to a statement 
of the facts in question, and it was the transgression of that limit, by impu- 
tation on personal character and conduct, which formed the foundation of 
the charge of “ libel.’’ The Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff with 
5007. damages. But the Judge was asked to stay execution on the ground 
of misdirection and with reference to damages ; the counsel for the defen- 
dant contending that to justify the damages the witness ought to have 
proved that a@// the damage arose from the posting of the placards, 











On Monday last Mr. W. Walton, a man who has hitherto held a respect- 
able position in society at Worcester, was committed for trial charged with 
embezzling monies of the Worcester Distillery Company to a considerable 
extent. The prisoner had been employed as traveller and collector, at 1507. 
a-year, and a guinea a-day expenses up to last September, when he ab- 
sconded, and deficiencies to the amount of about 200/. were then discovered. 
All trace of him was lost until a detective procured a photographic likeness 
of the missing man, and, procuring a number of copies, they were trans- 
mitted to the various police-stations in the country, the result being that he 
was discovered in lodgings at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, where he was ap- 

rehended, brought back to Worcester, and on Monday last fully committed 
for trigl. He had been missing just three months. 

The body of a Tyne pilot, John Halcrow, has been picked up on the shore 
of W te bay, Kent. The wounds he had received give rise to the sus- 

icion that he had been murdered and cast into the sea. It seems he left 

'yne on board the Zamira, a vessel lost in the Newcombe Sands on the 7th 
October. There is a good deal of mystery in the case. 








thorities who can know nothing whatever of the circumstances of the case. 
We have not yet learnt the result of Mr. Tracy’s visit to Dublin Castle. 
The public, however, may prepare themselves for some extraordinary dis- 
closures in the course of the next few days. It may be that the prisoners 
at present in the County Gaol may be brought before the Petty Sessions 
Court, and that they will, upon certain evidence, be returned for trial. Of 
this, however, we have not the least hope, inasmuch as the Crown would 
have long since prosecuted had they good grounds to prosecute upon. But, 
supposing that the prisoners should be returned for trial, have the au- 
thorities the? least prospect of conviction in any one case? Supposing they 
know far more than the public have vet learned, and believing that they 
have information which none others than themselves are in possession of, 
why do they not meet the case boldly in the faee? Why does Mr. Tracy 
visit Dublin Castle? Why do the constabulary seek after Kearns? And, 
why do the whole party who had charge of these arrests appear to be in the 
utmost state of doubt and confusion > ”’ 

Mr. Rea, solicitor for the prisoners, has since applicd to Mr. Tracy, 
the stipendiary magistrate, to fix a day but failed. He tried to fish out 
the charge, but failed in that also. 

The same “private” system has been pursued in Cork, the town 
where the southern prisoners are confined. The prisoners, * the princi- 
pals excepted,” are admitted to bail in heavy bonds to take their trial at 
the assizes. There will be no special commission. A correspondent of 
the Dublin Mail, says that the evidence of the approver is sustained by 
several other witnesses, whose voluntary appearance has caused no little 
surprise. 

“ a 

A large body of peasants, armed with bludgeons, visited Dr. M'Hale 
at Tuam last week as a deputation to remonstrate against the appoint- 
ment of a priest toa Mayo parish, not of their choosing. They have 
kept him out of his chapel for ten weeks. They were not pleased with 
the “* put off” they got from the “ Lion of the fold of Judah,” 


SCOTLAND. 
MR. BRIGHT AT GLASGOW. 

Mr. John Bright kept his appointment with the Glasgow reformers, 
and duly appeared in the City Hall on Tuesday. The Lord Provost had 
declined to take the chair, and Mr, Walter Buchanan, one of the city 
members, was prevailed upon to assume that post. 

Mr. Bright delivered a long and flowing oration, gliding easily from 
topic to topic, and turning aside now and then to refer to the unfairness 
with which he is treated by the newspapers. He restated his main 
positions that Great Britain is badly represented whether judged by the 
standard of numbers or property or taxation, with new illustrations, 
contrasting the immense population of the great towns, their vast pro- 
perty, their great contingent of taxation, with the paucity of their 
members as compared with a number of small towns. He described the 
Ilouse of Commons as a convenient club, a nice lounge, where men pre- 
tend to be not absolutely idle, and “infinitely more careful to preserve 
monopolies and privileges than the general rights of the great body of the 
nation.” He denied that he had abandoned any sentiment he had 
uttered at Birmingham, or that he spoke the temper, sentiments, or 
a of the hour. He is no conjuror, he has no specific for national 

appiness ; he only puts forward a rational and substantial project for 
the management of our representation, which has had, during the last 
sixty years, the sanction and approval of many of the greatest minds 
and of the greatest patriots of our country. ‘ Until you are prepared to 
do full justice to the great portion of the wnenfranchised classes, I would 
advise ‘you to allow matters to remain as they are. I am sure that 
opinion is growing, intelligence is growing, power is growing, combina- 
tion is growing, and before long it will be seen to be the interest of all 
those who value the tranquillity of the country and the contentment of 
the people, that political rights should be widely and honestly distributed 
among all classes of our countrymen.” Mr. Bright repaired some omis- 
sions in his other specches by distinctly declaring in favour of the ballot 
and of the lodger franchise. He took up much time in picturing the 
evils which the law of primogeniture and entail inflict on Scotland, 
locking up the land in huge estates, placing the tenant and labourer at 
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roduce a change in these things. 

“Now, there is one great question over which the public has no great 
hold, and that is the question of the public expenditure. The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli, an eminent Member of the 
House of Commons, a leading member of the Government, and a man of 
genius, whose present position, I must say, is a proclamation to the world 
of the incompetency of the Conservative aristocracy and country gentlemen 
of the United Kingdom—( Lord laughtev)—and, what is still more to be 
remarked, is evidence that plainly shows the humility which adorns their 
character in thus permitting it—(‘“* Wear !”’ and laughter)—Mr. Disraeli 
said on more than one recent occasion that the expenditure depended on 
policy—and he meant by that that the public expenditure depended on our 
foreign policy. Now, our past foreign policy has been of a very question- 
able character. It has entailed upon us a permanent payment, from which 
there is no honourable escape, of a sum of twenty-eight millions sterling 

er annum ; and our present foreign policy, and matters connected with it, 


involve us in the present payment of twenty-two millions per annum for | 


our great military and naval preparations and expenses. . . . . When you 
eome to our foreign policy you are no longer Englishmen —you are no longer 
free; you are recommended not to inquire. If you do you are told you 
cannot understand; you are snubbed, you are hustled aside. We ave told 
that the matter is too deep for common understandings like ours—there is 
great mystery about it. We have what is called diplomacy. We have a 
great many lords engaged in what they call diplomacy. Lianght rand 
cheers.) We have a lord in Paris, we have another in Madrid, another in 
Berlin, another (at least we had till very lately) in Vienna, and another 
lord at Constantinople; and we have another at Washington—in fact, all 
over the continent; particularly where society is most pleasant and the cli- 
mate most agreeable there is almost certain to be an English nobleman to 


represent the English Foreign Office, but you never know what he is doing. 
.. + + I will not talk of what war is—we have had a specimen of it. Be it 


necessary or be it unnecessary—be the quarrel just or be it unjust—be it 
for the rights of the nation or to gratify the stupidity of makers of the war, 
or the intrigues of a minister—war, nevertheless, is one of the greatest ea- 
lamities that can afflict any kingdom or the human race—and you, the 

ople, are ignorant of the steps by which you are drawn into war... . . 
P hold in high estimation Lord Aberdeen, who, in his place in the House of 
Lords, openly declared the non-necessity of the contest in which we were 
then striving. Is the people, are the nation, to have the blame of those ca- 
lamities thrown upon them when they do occur? Who form your Cabinet } 
Not the merchants of Glasgow—not the shopkeepers nor the artisans—no, 
but members of the peerage of the United Kingdom. 
Half of your cabinets are formed from the House of Lords, and the other 
half from the House of Commons are so directly connected with the peer- 
age that they may be regarded as belonging to that class, Don't let us 
have the conduct of public affairs remain with a few leading families, who 
enjoy all the emoluments and all the places; and when such a one as I am 
steps forward to point out the faults which they make, the blunders they 
commit, and even the crimes they are guilty of, if I tell them of the sutler- 
ings which my countrymea have endured—suflerings great and lasting, 
sufferings which never will be known or revealed to us, and which are 
known only in eternity—don’t let us have it said that the people are in 
favour of wars, when they have in reality so little to do with them. (C/-ers.) 
It is a shocking thing to observe the evils which nations live under, and the 
submissive spirit with which they yield to them. 
in my own mind, the people of England with the people of Egypt, and the 
Foreign Office of this country to the temples of the Egyptians. I am told 
by those who pass up and down the Nile, that you perceive on its banks 
temples with stately statues and and massive and lofty columns—statues 
each one of which would have appeared to have exhausted a quarry in its 
production. You have further vast chambers, and gloomy tortuous pas- 
sages; and some innermost recess, some holy of holies, in which, when 
you arrive at it, you find some loathsome reptile which a nation reverenced 
and revered, and bowed itself down to worship. In our Foreign Office 
we have no massively constructed columns; we have no statues; but we 
have a mystery as profound, for in the innermost recesses we find some 
miserable intrigue, in the defence of which your fleets are traversing every 
ocean, your armies are perishing in every clime, and the precious blood of 
our country’s children is squandered and regarded as valueless, (4)- 
plause.) 1 hope that an improved representation, will change all this ; 
that that great portion of our expenditure, which is increased in carrying 
out the secret and irresponsible doings of our Foreign Office, will be placed 


directly under the free control of a Parliament elected by the great body of | 


the United Kingdom. (C/eers.) And then, and not till then, will your 
industry be secured from that gigantic taxation to which it has been sub- 
jected during the last 150 years. (Renewed cheers.) . . “I come 


amongst you not tostir up any animosity between class and class—that isthe | 


charge brought against me by men who wish that one class may be per- 
manently made to rule over another class—I come here amongst you that 
we should deliberate on those great question on which our suecess and our 
prosperity depend. You know—at least if you do not know it I will tell 
you—that I am no frequenter of courts. I have never sought for office 
the emoluments of place. I have no eraving for popularity, I think | have 
but little of that which may be called lust for fame. I am a eitizen of a 
free country. 
that freedom can only be extended and retained by a fair and honest re- 
presentation of the people ; and it is because I believe that, that I am here 
tonight to ask you, through the power of your intelligence and your 
numbers, to step into the position which now opens up to you.” (Loud 
cheers.) 


Mr. Moncrieff met his constituents at Leith on Monday, and delivered 
a long speech on the past and present state of politics. He had the cou- 
rage to defend Lord Palmerston’s Government, of which he was a mem- 
ber, and to describe his fall as a public misfortune—because it had de- 
stroyed a government with a powerful majerity capable of working great 
changes without compromise ; because the position of the present Minis- 
ters is so weak that the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility is shaken 
to its foundations; and because the Liberal party is disunited. On the 
reform question Mr. Moncrieff said he was entitled to speak, having 
brought in a Reform Bill six years ago, which would have given a larger 
franchise for Scotland than that preposed by Mr, Bright. Mr. Monerictf 
proposed a burgh franchise of 5/. 

“We are going to have a rating franchise in Scotland generally, Now I 
would like to know what a rating franchise is, for 1 was asked in 1852 if it 
was possible to make the Poor-rate available for a franchise in Scotland, 
and I answered—It is totally impossible, for in the tirst place you have got 
a great number of parishes where there is no rate at all; im the second 
place there are three ways cf rating: you may either rate upon the whok 
rent, or you may rate on half the rent, and half on means and substance. 
So the whole thing is in such a state that, as to making it the basis of a 
franchise, the thing is totally impossible. And thus, as has happened be- 
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the disposal of the landlord. A change in the representation would | 














fore now, we have a great and enlightened statesman coming down to 
illumine the darkness of this northern atmosphere, and his great proposi- 
tion is one which it is utterly impossible, merely from the mean and unim- 


| portant and contemptible circumstance of its being impossible—utterly im- 


(Loud Laughter.) | 


possible—to carry out in any practical way. The rate in England is some- 
thing such as we have never had here at all, It depends on principles 
which are, 1 admit, mysterious to my mind, but which I suppose are eer 
to the minds of those accustomed to it; but it is something entirely and 
perfectly different from anything that prevails in Scotland; so that a rating 
franchise is out of the question.” 

Mr. Moncrietf opposed the ballot and electoral districts, 
gave him a vote of confidence. 


The meeting 


A public meeting in favour of Parliamentary Reform was held at 
Paisley on Monday, Mr, Crum Ewing, the borough Member, was pre- 
sent. In the course of a speech he made he said he was in favour of 
houschold suffrage, the ballot, and triennial Parliaments, 

‘Ile was also sensible of the anomalous nature and injustice of the present 
division of the country into electoral districts; but he had not yet heard 
any opinion on the subject in which he could fully concur. There is great 
danger in exact proportion of members to the population, and he instanced 
the ease of London, which, on this principle, might have fifty or sixty 
members, who would, as the metropolitan members now do, combine for 
carrying out gress jobs—such, for example, as purifying the Thames— 
which they would fain have done at the expense of the whole country, 
while London ought alone to bear the cost. 





Foreign aud Colonial, 


Fraurt.—tThe appeal of M. de Montalembert against the decision of 
the Puris Police Court was heard before the Imperial Court of Appeal 
on Tuesday. The proceedings were not, nor were they likely to be, 
much more than a repetition of the former trial, but they attracted great 
attention, and the low, dark, ill-ventilated court was crowded the moment 
the doors were opened. There were cleven judges on the bench, M. 
Perrot de Chezelles was President. M, Dufaure opened the case in behalf 
of the appellant. Having given the history of his client and his case he 
went into newer matters. 

He denied that the note in the Moniteur which proclaimed the Imperial 
pardon granted to his client was a pardon in the oie a sense of the word. 

t was only a limited remission of the sentence, because it did not free the 
accused from the effects of the penal law of the 27th February 1858, Such 
a pardon, as he instanced by a ease recently decided by the Cour de Cassa- 
tion, left remaining all the consequences of that law, and only did away 


| with the penalty of six months’ imprisonment and the fine of 3000 francs, 


It still leit him exposed for the rest of his life to the chance of being trans- 
ported to Algeria, or exiled, without trial o1 ~~ Nothing was re- 
mitted but the penalty pronounced by the Police Correctionnelle, and his 


| name and position gave him no protection against the effects of that law. 


1 have often compared, | 


I love my country—I love its freedom; but I believe that | 


lt was for that reason that he appealed—that he called upon the Court to 
quash the judgment of the Police Correctionnelle. He prayed for the re- 
versal of that judgment, too, on account of the dishonouring motives as- 
signed. M. Dufaure agained examined the passages of the article in the 
Correspoudant, and showed that there was no crime in his client saying that 
there were ** hypocrites, chronicles of the antechamber, &e.” A penal law 
must be precise in its terms, clear, and unmistakeable in its purport. It 
must not be interpreted by analogy. Analogy is no authority, Penal laws had 
been successively rectified after various political changes. The law protecting 
the Sovereign and the constitution was modified in 1830, and in 1848, and in 
1849 ; and to suit the exigencies of the case the words Chefdel’ Etat were sub- 
stituted in the present instance, where the words ‘ Republie,” or ** Presi- 
dent of the Republic’? weve used before. Condemnation by analogy was 
always repudiated. In the present régéne there were Senatus-Consultes 
that changed not less than ten clauses in the Penal Law, but left the words 
unchanged. The law, therefore, was not applicable in the present instance. 
He maintained that, in praising the institutions of England, there was no 
defamation or attack on those of the Imperial Government of France, He 
cited the passage in M. de Montalembert’'s article where Marshal Pelissier, 
the Frene's Ambassador, is praised. That which he did attack was the 
system of calumny and hatred adopted by those whose constant practice was 
to abuse England and to exalt the rebels in India, Ile only attaeked the 
soi-disant Conservative and Catholic press of France; and throughout the 
whole of the article of the Correspondant the same spirit is observable. 
Surely it could not be made the ground of a criminal charge that a writer 
should speak in praise of England? Lf such be the case, then Montesquieu, 
and all who have written in praise of English institutions must be at once 
suppressed. If writers are allowed in France to traduce England and its 
Government, others should be allowed to say something in praise of them. 
M. Chaix a’ Est-Ange supported the decision of the court below, and 
endeavoured to damage the character of the prisoner by contrasting his 
opinions at different periods. Me held that the law under which M, de 
Montalembert had been condemned was one in foree under all egies 
and was required for the protection of the executive. There were for- 
merly severe laws in England, and even now attacks against the govern- 
ment are not permitted there. Ile insisted that M. de Montalembert 
had committed all the offences of which he had been found guilty. 
In his reply M. Berryer referred to the grace offered to his client; it 


was offensive in form 


He described the conduct of his client on the 2d of December, M. de Mon- 
talembert, as President of the Electoral Committee of the Rue des ot yp reene 
had signed a protest against the foreible dissolution of the National Assem- 


bly, and he read portions of his letter of the 12th December, M, Berryer 
defended his client for not having accepted the grace of the Emperor. In 
this he only imitated the Emperor himself, who declared to M. Berryer, 
when visiting him in the fortress of Ham in 1845, that he should not ask 
for an amnesty from the Governmeut of Louis Philippe. He said it was not 
an act of clemency but an insult, aud he rejected it. 

The charges of which Count de Montalembert was pronounced guilty 
by the Police Court are—1. Of having excited hatred and contempt 
azainst the Government, 2. Of an attack against the principle of uni- 
versal suffrage and against the right and euthority the Chicf of the State 
holds from the Constitution. 3. Of an attack against the respect duc to 
the laws and to the inviolability of the rights which they have consecrated ; 
offences contained in an article entitled * A Debate on India in the English 
Parliament.” At five o'clock the Judges retired to deliberate. They re- 
mained in deliberation full two hours and a half. On again taking their 
seats, the President, M. Perrot de Chezelics, delivered the judgment of 
the Court, which reduced to three months, instead of six, the term of im- 
prisonment imposed by the Police Court; maintained the 3000 francs 
fine, but by the withdrawal of the second count in the indictment com- 


| pletely freed M. de Montalembert from the effects of the law of the 27th 
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of February, 1858, under which, even after completing his punishment, 
he was liable to be transported to Algeria or be exiled. 

It is remarked that the audience were less restrained in the Imperial 
Court than they were in the Police Court. They expressed their dis- 
approval and applause, almost without check from the bench, and persons 
were seen taking notes. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, coming from Nice, arrived at Paris on 
Monday. He was driven to the Tuileries, end received there by the 
Emperor. Count Walewski dined with the Emperor and his guest in 
the evening. As it was necessary that the Grand Duke should hasten te 
St. Petersburg, he started again on his journey on Wednesday. 

The Nord states that a very grave event has just occurred in one of 
the principal cantonal towns of the department of the Seine and Oise. 
The mayor, an old officer of the first empire, having met with a smart 
opposition to some of his proposals in the municipal council, had three 
members of that body arrested by the gendarmeric, thrown upon a cart, 
and taken to prison at Pontoise. One of the councillors arrested is se- 
eretary to the Historical Society of France, and librarian to the Jardin 
des Plantes. You will readily imagine what a commotion has been oc- 
casioned in the canton by this summary and rather too military proceed- 
ing. The Government and justice are inquiring into the affair. 

P ortugal.—The Government of Portugal having placed a blue-book 








withdrawing licences—an arbitrary power which the late Ministry had 
used in the most undisguised way as a means of crushing opposition, 

Seruia’.—The Servian Assembly, the Skuptchina, met on the 11th 
to the firing of cannon. The Prince of Servia arrived, and went at once 
to the cathedral, where the Metropolitan preached a sermon, defining in 
doing so the word “liberty.” [Definition not supplied.] Then there 
was a reception which some deputies refused to attend—no “ amuse. 
ments” until the business of the country is done. 

Sudia.—The fuller despatches brought by the Bombay mail carry us 
but little further than the telegrams. It is stated, however, that Benj 
Madho, influenced no doubt by the surrender of the Amethie Rajah, has 


sent in to Lord Clyde’s camp asking what terms will be granted to him; 


| that the Begum has moved into a strong fort ; and that the Gonda Nawab 


relating to the Charles-ct-CGceorges affair before the Cortes, that body has | 


been engaged in discussing it; the opposition asserting that the Minis- 
ters are to blame for not having made a timely official application to 
England for support. A correspondent of the 7imes gives some account 
of the blue-book, and quotes extracts from the despatches of Mr. Howard 
the British Minister, to show that he, on behalf of his Government, not 
only urged the Portuguese to submit to France, but suggested the equi- 
vocal reference of the indemnity question to a third party; a suggestion 
tion the Portuguese were wise enough to refuse, 

Staly.—tThe state of Lombardy is by no means pleasing to the Aus- 
trians. ‘The Arehduke and Archduchess have been insulted by a labour- 
ing m while walking near the Porta Vigentina. He has lost the 

















goodwill of all classes who formerly showed some personal regard for 
him. Ile is now received with sullen silence. Smoking is still under a 
popular interdict. The 7imes correspondent gives the following ‘ au- 
thentic’’ ancedote to show the extent of the presentiment of coming 
change. 

** A well-to-do artisan, whose only son had been taken for the army in 
virtue of the recent law, applied to one of his employers for advice as to 
whether he would co wisely in employing his savings in buying off the 


conscript. The advice being given in the aflirmative, he then expressed a 
further doubt. If he gave the Austrian Government what to him was an 
important sum to redeem his son, had he not to fear that the * new” Go- 
vernment would ignore the bargain, as not having been made with itself, 
and require the young man again to undergo the conscription? The person 
addressed, enutious, as people do well to be in Italy, replied (although sus- 
pecting his interlocutor’s meaning) that he was not aware any change of 
Government was contemplated, The poor man, however, stuck to his 
text, and declared that it was generally said ard believed that the time of a 





great chauge was near at hand.”” 
The f Turin, on the faith of a letter tell this curious story. 
On the Lith a curious demonstration took place at Pavia, when a large 





‘citizens and students paraded the principal streets four and five 
with a stump ofa clay pipe in his mouth, the bowl being empty 
mwnwards, meaning thereby that the procession represented the 


all those wl 


number 0 
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and turn 
funeral of the pipe, 
to forsy * 

The J’vesse says that the soldiers at Milan are ordered in case they 
hear one cannon to run to their barracks; if they hear three to the near- 
est barrack. A proof that danger is apprehended. 

The Grand Duke Constantine laid the foundation stone of a Russian 
church at Nice on the 15th, with much-eeremony. 

There were at that time jive men-of-war in the harbour of Villa- 
franca. 


Spain, The Spanish Senate debated on the 18th the question of the 
quarre) between Spain and Mexico. General Prim proposed the insertion 
of words in tle answer to the speech from the throne throwing a direct 
censure on the government for having acted in a spirit not wise or con- 
ciliatory. He deseribed the debt demanded from Mexico as half made up 
of fradulent claims. With regard to the outrages on the Spaniards in 
Mexico the Meaican government had done all they could to punish the 
brigands who committed them. If they want war why did not the go- 
vernment of Spain attack Morocco which had insulted Spain far more 
than Mexico? Why not demand satisfaction for the insults offered to 
Spain by Lord Malmesbury? Ife opposed the contemplated war with 
Mexico, The Minister for foreign atfairs criticised this speech in a mo- 
derate tone, and said that all the government would do would be to up- 
hold the rights of Spain. Vrim’s amendment was rejected. 


Prus51k.—The second elections have turned out more favourably for 
the Ministers than was cxpected—the reactionary party gaining no 
ground. Thus at Liegnitz, in Silesia, a Chief President of Police has 
been defeated. The ex-cditor of the Avenz-Zeitung, Wagener, has been 
beaten at New Stetting. 
at Cottbus. Count Pourtalés winning the day by a narrow majority. 
Baron Manteuwiic!, himself is the other member for New Stettin. o 

An important ordinance has been issued by the Home Office. The 
Constitution of 1850 guaranteed in general terms the liberty of the press. 
The press law of May 12, 1851, enacted the details in the same spirit, 
securing printers and publishers against arbitrary police proceedings. 
Notwithstanding this, a method was discovered by the Central Press Bu- 
reau of evading the law by applying to the book trade the provisions of 
the general law of trade (1843), by which the granting or withdrawal of 
licences is placed in the hands of Government. This invention was only 
put in practice by the ex-Ministry in two instances; but it was there, 
and hung iv ¢errorem over the heads of the publishers, in addition to the 
very strict regulations to which the trade is legally subjected. The re- 
script now issued by Herr Flottwell, while cautiously avoiding condem- 
nation of the practice of his predecessor, admits that it was ‘ doubtful,” 
and engages that the measure shall not be applied in any future case. A 
publisher will now be only liable to prosecution before the ordinary 
courts of law. Besides the value of this measure to the press, it may be 
regarded as a step towards putting an end to the oppressive system of 
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The son of Baron Manteuffel has been beaten | 


| likunker, also surrendered. 








is preparing to depart for Nepaul. It would also appear that the district 
of Salone, Beni Madho’s country, was almost the ouly territory between 
Pertaubghur and the Cawnpore road where resistance was likely to be 
offered; and that westward of the Cawnpore road our columns had been 
so successful that the country might be regarded as free from rebels ag 
far as the frontiers of Rohileund. Brigadier ‘Troup, however, whose 
point was Sectapore, had been compelled to halt in consequence of the 
gathering of rebel forces between the Gogra and Goomtee under Prince 
Feroze Shah of the Delhi family and Khan Baladoor Khan of Bareilly, 
It was anticipated that these would be speedily driven over the Go 
and that the only rebels left in Oude would be those in the Beyratch di- 
vision and in Gonda. 

The surrender of the Amethie Rajah was, aceording to the special cor- 
respondent of the Times, a very unsatisfactory proceeding. ‘The sepoys 
in the fort had fired upon Sir Hope Grant and a party of cavalry. It was 
subsequently to this that the Rajah sn aked out of his fort unknown to 
the garrison and gave himself up. He said that the sepoys had fired be- 
cause Sir Hope Grant had broken an alleged understanding that the 
troops should not come near the fort during that day. He said there 
were in the fort 1500 sepoys and 2500 of his own followers. They 
knew nothing of the Queen’s proclamation; he had not dared to make it 
known to them. On the same day a talookdar whom Mr. Russell calls 
* Pretty Poll Singh,” and another talookdar, ** urniunt Sing” of Kal- 
In the mean time the garrison of Amethie ran 
off through the jungle. A Sikh brought word that the place was de- 
serted, and the troops marched in. Search was now made for guns, 
arms, and ammunition. ‘The Rajah evaded the questions, pretended 
ignorance, at last, when threatencd with imprisonment, admitted there 
were more than had been found, but they were not //s guns. 

“The Vakeel suid there were nine—the orthodox number. Major Bare 
row, however, persisted. Lord Clyde declared he would keep him pri- 
soner. Here secmed a pretty beginning for our treaty, and amnesties, and 
proclamations—forced to break faith by the pertidy of our friend, or rather 
forced to appear as if we had done so by the neglect of this man to perform 
his promises. By degrees the Rajah discovered what we were driving at, 
poor innecent mun! He had only uine guns; but there were other guns in 
the fort. For instance, one neighbour of his—some Ram, or Singh, or Bux 
—had deposited three guns in the fort, which did not belong to him! ‘Did 
we want those? Oh, really! Well, then, we could have them;’ and so on, 
By the evening, between the admissions of the Rajah and the researches of 
the artillery, we had serewed sixteen guns more out ef the place. ‘The eivi- 
lians have been greatly in error if there were not fourteen more. If they 
were right, what has become of those guns? The ehicf returned to —_ 








and, as there was nothing but jungle to be seen in the fort, most of us fol- 
lowed his example. The Rajah rode back guqsé free, but a pledge for guns, 
beside Major Barrow. Ie stays in the neighbouring v illage with his friend 
and our friend, Ajeet Sing. He is melancholy and sad, and, though he does 
not think much of telling a lie, is very tender with respect to his departed 
honour. His house has been entered by strangers, bis fort will be dis- 
mantled, his guns destroyed. And yet thi iad the address to save 
all his garrison, to open a fire of round shot inst an English General, and 
to see gathering against his fort the armies of England, led by the Come 
mander-in-Chief and two other Generals !”’ 

Provision had been made to dismantle Aincthic and Ranpore. 

Some passages extracted from Mr. Russell's letters to the Zines, writ- 
ten in the camp of Lord Clyde, may be interesting. 

Temper of the Notives—“ The general wnfricndliness of the natives in 
the districts wherein our military operations have been conducted is un- 
questionable, Information has never been willingly or promptly afforded to 
our officers. When given it was extracted by bribes, and then it is not al- 
ways trustworthy, as the Military Train found to their cost the other day 
near Jugdespore. On all sides, in every part of Ind our gent rals com 
plain of want of information, of want of sympathy, of unfriendliness, Sup- 
plies are to be had because there is money to pay tor them, but itis always 
incumbent on our officcrs to march with enormous quantities of provisions, the 
carriage of which absorbs all the transport of the country, and paralyzes traf 
fic. In fact, transport is here, as in the Crimea, one great difficulty. Only 
the trained, intelligent, and able officers who are at the head of this Com- 
missariat, and who carry on its dutics in the field, could meet and over- 
come the obstacles which beset them at every path. As an instance of the 
derangement of intercourse produced by this unhappy contest, just take this 
one fact. Allahabad is 120 miles from Cawnporc. There is a railway be- 
tween the two cities; the great stream of the Ge flows past the walls of 
each, and they are further connected by the Grand ‘Trunk Road; but .w heat is 
soldat Cawnpore for 22 seers or 44ib. the rupee, while at Allahabad it is sold 
for 201b, to 221b, the rupee—just double the price that it is 120 miles off. By 
the recent operations the navigation of the Ganges from Futteghur has been 
set free, and it may be now considered open from Cuwnpore down to Alla- 
habad also, but most of the country beats have been collected to serve as 
bridges or have been destroyed to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy. All the evils produced by this state of things is attributed to us by 
the people in their usual undiscriminating way. ‘They lay all the blame of 
high prices and troubled markets on the shoulders cf the Government m- 
stead of on those of their rebellious countrymen. In Onde there is for 
some cause or other a settled passive antipathy to us. One of Sir Hope 
Grant’s officers, Major Hume, in his recent operations at Derriabad, reports 
in his despatch,— Great difficulty was experienced in ebtaining any intel- 
ligence from the neighbouring villages, the entire pepulation being appa- 
rently friendly to the rebels.’ Around Pertaubghur, however, provisions 
were brought in abundantly; revenue is being collected with ease, and 
the natives declared that they would give us every assistance Mm their 
power.” 
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Cartridges again.—* Great excitement has | 
military police at Lucknow in consequence of their finding Entield car- 
tridges, greased with pig's 
them for service. 


and cow’s fat, in the ammunition served out to 
We walk, indeed, on slumbering fires in this sultry India. 
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Here were the greased cartridges in the cartouch-boxes of Hindoos of all 
castes and of Mahomedans—all repugnant to the fat of cow or pig! The 
native officers acted admirably ; they searched the men’s pouches, and had 
the Enfield packages removed, but some of the men cried bitterly, and 
seemed to think Government was bent on ruining them in this world and 
the next. The worst of the matter is this. The cartridges were, no doubt, 
placed among the other ammunition for the worst purposes by some scoun- 
drels who have had access to our magazines! An investigation into all the 


circumstances is taking place at Lucknow, and measures have been adopted | 


to examine the ammunition in future, and to prevent the recurrence of such 
a dangerous event.” 

A Scandal,—Mr. Russell complains that copies of the Queen’s proclama- 
tion have been most seantily supplied to Lord Clyde and his officers. ‘Then 





he says—‘‘It has, indeed, been asserted that the temper of some of the | 


officers of the Government, old, valued, and distinguished servants of the 
defunct Company, is opposed to the largeness of the amnesty, and that they 
have by their words and expressions evinced their repugnance to its pro- 
visions. But those words and expressions could not be accompanied by 
overt acts without bringing on the perpetrators the heavy official punish- 
ment which their conduct merited in standing between the Throne and its 
subjects, and preventing the exercise of the highest prerogative of 
the Crown. It will be credited with difficulty that a very distin- 
guished officer of the Government, whose rank in the councils of 
the Indian ee is of the very highest, actually suggested to one 
of the officers charged with the pacification of Oude that he should not 
send the proclamation till he had battered down the forts of the chiefs; 
and yet he did so. Had a military officer so far contravened the orders of 
his superior, nothing could save him from disgrace and the loss of his com- 
mission. The Queen’s orders were that every rebel chief should on sub- 
mission receive the benefits of the amnesty, which were to be made known 
to him by the proper officer. The suggestion of the Queen's servant was 
that the officer, before he obeyed the Queen’s orders, was to disobey them, 
and when he had done what he was not to do he was to do that which made 
the amnesty an insult, a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. A more dis- 
graceful suggestion could searecly have been made to a man of honour; one 
more ruinous to our reputation, more hurtful to our faith, certainly could 
not be imagined. Perhaps the Governor-General never heard of it, but the 
facts I have stated are not the less true.’’ 

An Incident at Lucknow.—“ Two gentlemen belonging to the ‘ uncove- 
nanted’ service (the hardest worked and worst paid of the whole of the 
Indian services, and, without exception, one of the most useful and talented) 
were driving through the town of Lucknow, when one of them, to the utter 
astonishment of the other, jumped out of the buggy, and, seizing an Affree- 


die by the collar as he was issuing forth from a shop with a hookah or Indian | 


smoking-pipe in his hand, cried out to his companion for aid in apprehend- 
ing the Sedee, which they effectually did. A few words cleared up the as- 
tonishment of his friend. In the Affreedie did the former recognize the 
murderer of his entire family—a father, a brother, a wife, and a child, who 
were all hewn to pieces by the very man they so tirmly held—he alone es- 
caping most miraculously. His child, after being decapitated by this vil- 
lain, was torn asunder by him. Indelible was the mark, unforgotten the 
countenance, that had deprived him of so many that were near and dear to 
him. Upwards of a year had passed away since the occurrence of the tra- 
gedy, but a glance, a passing look, sufficed to identify the fiend, who, 
though he denies having committed the atrocious deeds, admits that he wit- 
nessed them. The Affreedie has been handed over to the authorities for 
trial.”"—Post Bombay Correspondent, 

The German Legion in India —tThe arrival of the German Legion 
from the Cape forms a new era in the military annals of India. It is the 
first incorporation of strangers into the military force of this country ; 
nor do we see any reason why it should be the last. If the complaint of 
those who still advocate a purely native army for India be well founded ; 
if it be true, as they pretend, that England cannot furnish a sutticient 
number of soldiers every year to fill the ranks of British Regiments, 
there can be no objection to embody foreigners, who are quite as capable 
of being disciplined, orderly, and trustworthy in action as the soldiers of 
ourownarmy. The present foree, however, comes to us under very 
exceptional conditions. It is the first instalment of these Con/ottier’ that 
has now arrived in this country. Still, notwithstanding the peculiar 
circumstances under which this reinforcement reaches us, we cannot sec 
why the ranks of the British army in India should not be swelled by 
mercenaries of a similar kind, nor why regiments should not be raised 
by recruiting officers in Europe directly for service in this country with 
the same facility as those which originally formed the German Legion. 
Is it necessary, indeed, to peint out that, however disagreeable to the 
feelings of Englishmen the enlistment of foreigners may be, such men 
are vastly preferable to native troops like those which the Presidency of 
Bengal has boasted of for half a century? Marignan was won by 
mercenaries, and Francis I. owed his life to the fidelity of the same 
men at the disaster of Pavia. We need not despair to find German 
Legionaries as brave or as faithful if we take care to leave them less 
numerous than our own British soldiers in India.—Bombay Standard, 
Nov. 1 a 

The Legalized Trafic in Female Children in India.—“ Six months 
ago Mr. Toogood, magistrate of Monghyr, discovered that the Cazee were 
in the habit of registering the sale uf girls to brothel keepers on legal docu- 
ments. Three girls in particular had been so sold to one Ameerun by 
deeds prescribed as deeds of lease, but which assigned over the girls for 
ninety years, and all their children. The woman wasentitled to ‘ exact 
any kind of service whatever,’ and was bound to furnish only food and 
clothing. Mr. Toogood committed both Ameerun and the Cazee for trial. 
At first it appeared as if his imagination had fer once not played him false. 
The facts were all clearly proved. Amecrun admitted that she had hired 
the children. She admitted that they were to be prostitutes, One girl 
testified that she followed that trade. Another with a naiveté which has in 
it evena deeper touch of horror than Ameerun’s frankness, said she was 
young, but was being brought up it. The judges secing these facts, con- 
sidered the prisoners guilty of a misdemeanour, and sent the ease up to 
the Sudder Court to pronounce sentence. The Sudder Court reviewed the 
evidence, admitting the facts as proved, acquitted the prisoner, and cen- 
sured the magistrate for interfering in mattcrs with which he had nothing to 
0. The reasons assigned for the verdict are as extraordinary as the ver- 
dict itself. The Cazee who signed the deed is acquitted at once. He had 
only lent the aid of his judicial office to bind little girls, British subjects, 
for life to compulsory prostitution. As to the brothel keeper opinions were 
divided. The first twe judges, Mr. Money and Mr. Bayley, would have 
punished Ameerun. The latter heldthat a lease for life was legal, but that 
the present lease, involving the lesse’s progeny, was beyond life and illegal. 
Being illegal, the hiring ofa girl for immoral purposes was also an offence, 
and, as an offence, punishable. He therefore intlicted a sentence of two 
years’ imprisonment. The two judges not agreeing as to the extent of 








punishment, the case was referred to a third. Mr. Colvin held that the 
proceedings were ab initio null and void. The crime was ‘not a serious 
one,” and the magistrate had no power to interfere. The charge should 
have been made by an individual. Mr. Sconce went further. He held that 
Ameerun was rather an injured individual than otherwise. Hiring a child, 
he remarks, does not ‘constitute a crime.’—Friend of India, Oct, 28.” 


Gaited Staies.—The Arabia arrived at Liverpool on Sunday with 
dates from New York to the 8th December. Congress met on the 6th, 
and having been duly organized the President's message was handed in, 

The message of President Buchanan is about the average length of 
those documents It oc cupies about ten columns of the 7imes. It opens 
with an expression of thankfulness to Providence for interposing to re- 
lieve the country from the sectional strife on the dangerous subject of 
slavery which raged a year ago, by confining as far as possible the agi- 
tation which had sprung up in Kansas to Kansas itself, As ahr A 
message is divided under several heads. The first is— 

The Kans . ‘The Supreme Court of the United States had 
previously decided that all American citizens have an equal right to take 
into the territories whatever is held as property under the laws of any of the 
States, and to hold such property there under the guardianship of the 
Federal constitution so long as the territorial condition shall remain, i 
is now a well-established position, and the proceedings of the last session 
were alone wanting to give it practical effect. The priuciple has been ree 
cognized, in some form or other, by an almost unanimous vote of both 
houses of Congress, that a territory has a right to come into the Union, 
either as a free or a slave State, according to the will of a majority of its 
people. The just equality of all the States has thus been vindicated, and 
a fruitful souree of dangerous dissension among them has been removed,”” 
The influence of these proceedings within Kansas has been very happy; it 
is now tranquil and prosperous, and immigrants are attracted by thou- 
sands, The President then goes minutely into the recent history of the 
Kansas question, to show that resistance to lawful authority proves disas- 
trous to its auth that the enemies of the territorial government were 
wrong in refusing to vote; that this refusal has retarded the admission of 
Kansas as a State; but that the refusal to vote for members of the Convene 
tion did not nullify the constitution that Convention framed. President 
Buchanan then justifies his conduct in submitting the constitution to Cone 
With his ivietions of duty he could have pursued no other course, 
But, he says, **it is to be lamented that a question so insignificant when 
viewed in its practical effeets on the people of Kansas, whether decided one 


ws Chuest 


Tess, 


way or the other, should have kindled such a flame of excitement through- 
out the country, ‘This reflection may prove to be a lesson of wisdom and of 
warning for our future guidance. Practically considered, the question is 
simply whether the people of that territory should first come into the Union 
and then change any provision in their constitution not agreeable to theme 
selves, or accomplish the very same object by remaining out of the Union 


‘constitution in accordance with their will? In either 
d be precisely the same. The only difference in point 
hiect would have been much sooner attained, and the 
peedily etter ted, had it been admitted as a State 


and framin: 
case the resi 
of fact is, that 





} 


pacification of Kansas more 
during the last session of Congress.’’ Kansas refused to enter the union 
under the Le npton Constitution, and now she cannot enter at all until 


her population equals the ratio (93,420) required to elect a member of the 


Touse of Representatives. 

Territories and N St The provision applied to Kansas ought to 
be applied to lerritories seeking admission to the Union, ‘ While 
Congress | the undoubted power of admitting anew State into the 
Union, how s ll may be the number of its inhabitants, yet this power 
ought not, ina pinion, to be exercised before the population shall amount 


to the ratio required by the act for the admission of Kansas, Had this 
been previously the rule, the country would have eseaped all the evils and 
misfortunes to which it has been exposed by the Kansas question, Of 
it would be unjust to give this rule a retrospective application, and 
exclude a state which, acting upon the past practice of the Government, has 


course 





already formed its Constitution, elected its Legislature and other officers, 
ud is now prepared to enter the Union, ‘The rule ought to be adopted, 
whether we consider its bearing on the people of the Territories or upon the 
people of the existing States. Many of the serious dissensions which have 
prevailed in Congress and throughout the country would have been avoid- 


been established at an earlier period of the Government,’” 
rhe President congratulates the country on the condition 
of Utah compared with its condition a year ago. Then it was in open rebel 
lion; now that rebellion has been suppressed. Mr. Buchanan gives the 
history of the Utah eampaign with which our readers are familiar, and adds 


a passage not so well known. 


ed, had this rule 


Utah Affuis 


my anxious desire that the Mormons should 
yield obedience to the constitution and the laws, without rendering it nee 
cessary to resort to military force. To aid in accomplishing this object, I 
deemed it advisable in April last to despateh two distinguished citizens of 
the United States, Messrs. Powel! and M’Colloch, to Utah. They bore with 
them a proclamation addressed by myself to the inhabitants of Utah, dated 
on the Gth day of that month, warning them of their true condition, and 
how hopeless it was on their part to persist in rebellion against the United 
States, and offering all those who should submit to the laws a full pardon for 
their past seditions and treasons \t the same time, I assured those who 
should persist in rebellion against the United States, that they must expect 
it look to be rigorously dealt with according to their de- 


**Tn the mean time it w 


no further lenity, | 


serts, The instructions to these agents, as well as a copy of the proclama- 
tion, and their reports, are herewith submitted. It will be seen by their re- 
port of the 3d July last that they have fully confirmed the opinion expressed 


by General Johnston in the previous October, as to the necessity of sendin 
reinforcements to Utah. In this they state that they ‘ are firmly impr 
with the belief that the presence of the army here and the large additional 
force that had been ordered to this territory were the chief inducements that 
caused the Mormons to abandon the idea of resisting the authority of the 
United States. A less decisive policy would probably have resulted in a long, 
bloody, and expensive war.’ ‘These gentlemen conducted themselves to my 
entire satisfaction, and rendered useful services in executing the humane in- 
tentions of the Government. It also affords me great satisfaction to state 
that Governor Cumming has performed his duty in an able and « onciliatory 
manner and with the happiest effect. I cannot in this connection refrain 
from mentioning the valuable services of Colonel Thomas L. Kane, who, from 
motives of pure benevolence and without any official character or pecuniary 
compensation, visited Utah during the last inclement winter for the pur 

of contributing to the pacification of the territory. 1 am happy to inform 


| you that the Gevernor and other civil officers of Utah are now performing 


their appropriate functions without resistance. The authority of the con- 
stitution and the laws has been fully restored, and peace prevails throughout 
the territory.” 
China and Japan, 
with China and Japan. 
cooperate with England and France, 


The President offers congratulations on the treaties 
The American Minister in China was instructed to 
but to maintain a neutral position in 
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the hostilities. The grievances of the Americans were not such as would 
have justified the President in declaring war. 

Relations with Great Britain. ‘It is my earnest desire that every mis- 
understanding with the Government of Great Britain should be amicably 
and speedily adjusted. It has been the misfortune of both countries, almost 
ever since the period of the Revolution, to have been annoyed by a succes- 
sion of irritating and dangerous questions, threatening their friendly rela- 
tions. This has partially prevented the full development of those feelings 
of mutual friendship between the people of the two countries, so natural in 
themselves, and so conducive to their common interest. Any serious inter- 
ruption of the commerce between the United States and Great Britain would be 
equally injurious to both. In fact, no two nations lave ever existed on the 
face of the earth which could do each other so much good or so much harm. 


Entertaining these sentiments, I am gratified to inform you that the long- | 


pending controversy between the two Governments, in relation to the ques- 
tion of visitation and search, has been amicably adjusted.’’ Then follows a 
brief sketch of the proceedings in the Gulf of Mexico ; when remonstrances 
against the forcible visitations of our cruisers were supported by a naval 
force. ‘* Most fortunately, however, no collision took place, and the British 
Government promptly avowed its recognition of the principles of interna- 
tional law upon this subject, as laid down by the Government of the United 
States in the note of the Secretary of State to the British Minister at 
Washington, of April 10, 1858, which secure the vessels of the United 
States upon the high seas from visitation or search in time of peace, under 
a circumstances whatever. The claim has been abandoned in a manner 
reflecting honour on the British Government, and evincing a just regard for 
the law of nations, and cannot fail to strengthen the amicable relations 
between the two countries. The British Government, at the same time, 
proposed to the United States that some mode should be adopted, by mutual 
arrangement between the two countries, of a character which may be found 


effective without being offensive, for verifying the nationality of vessels sus- | 


pected on good grounds of carrying false colours. ‘They have also invited 
the United States to take the initiative, and propose measures for this pur- 

ose. While declining to assume so grave a responsibility, the Seeretary of 

tate has informed the British Government that we are ready to receive any 
proposals which they may feel disposed to offer, having this object in view, 
and to consider them in an amicable spirit. A strong opinion 1s, however, 
expressed, that the occasional abuse of the flag of any nation is an evil far 
less to be deprecated than would be the establishment of any regulations 
which might be incompatible with the freedom of the seas, ‘This Govern- 
ment has yet received no communication specifying the manner in which 
the British Goverment would propose to carry cut their suggestion; and I 
am inclined to believe that no plan which can be devised will be free from 
grave embarrassments. Still I shall form no decided opinion on the subject 
until I shall have carefully and in the best spirit examined any proposals 
which they may think proper to make.” 

The complications arising out of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty have not 
been finally adjusted; but the President seems to anticipate that 
this last remaining dispute between the two countries will be amicably 
settled. 

Relations with Spain. 
are in an unsatisfactory condition. 


The relations between Spain and the United States 
Various causes have prevented a speedy 


| 





and amicable adjustment—the frequent changes in the Spanish Ministries | 


being onc. The ‘ Cuban claims’’—demands for duties unjustly exacted by 
Spain—are of long standing, having begun to arise in 1844. The Spanish 
Government have offered a third of the amount claimed, *‘ asa special favour.”’ 
Another cause of delay is that the Captain-General of Cuba does not possess 
the power of deciding questions on the spot. ‘We have hitherto in vain 
urged upon the Spanish Government to confer this power upon the Captain- 
General, and our Minister in Spain will again beinstructed to urge this subject 
on their notice. In thisrespect we occupy a different position from the Powers 
of Europe. Cuba is almost within sight of our shores; our commerce with 
it is far greater than that of any other nation, including Spain itself, and 
our citizens are in habits of daily and extended personal intercourse with 
every part of the island. It is, therefore, a great grievance that, when any 
difficulty occurs, no matter how unimportant, which might be readily 
settled at the moment, we should be obliged to resort to Madrid, espe- 
cially when the very first step to be taken there is to refer it back to Cuba. 
The truth is, that Cuba, in its existing colonial condition, is a constant 
source of injury and annoyance to the American people. It is the only 
spot in the civilized world where the African slave-trade is tolerated ; and 
we are bound by treaty with Great Britain to maintain a naval force on the 
coast of Africa, at much expense both of life and treasure, solely for the 
purpose of arresting slavers bound to that island. The late serious difficul- 
ties between the United States and Great Britain respecting the right of 
search, now so happily terminated, could never have arisen if Cuba had not 
afforded a market for slaves. As long as this market shall remain open 
there can be no hope for the civilization of benighted Africa. While the 
demand for slaves continues in Cuba wars will be waged among the petty 
and barbarous chiefs in Africa for the purposes of seizing subjects to supply 
this trade. In such a condition of affairs, it is impossible that the light of 
civilization and religion can ever penctrate these dark abodes, It has been 
made known to the world by my predecessors that the United States have, 
on several occasions, endeavoured to acquire Cuba from Spain by honour- 
able negotiation. If this were accomplished, the last relic of the African 
slave-trade would instantly disappear. We would not, if we could, acquire 
Cuba in any other manner. This is due to our national character. All the 
territory which we have acquired since the origin of the Government has 
been by fair purchase, from France, Spain, and Mexico, or by the free and 
voluntary act of the independent state of ‘Texas, in blending her destinies 
with our own. ‘This course we shall ever pursue, unless circumstances 
should occur, 

it clearly justifiable under the imperative and overruling law of self-preser- 
vation. ‘The island of Cuba, from its geographical position, commands the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and its immense and annually increasing trade, 
foreign and coastwise, from the valley of that noble river, now embracing 
half the sovereign States ef the Union. With that island under the domin- 
ion of a distant foreign power, this trade, of vital importance to the States, 
is exposed to the danger of being destroyed in time of war, and it has 


All parties employ the most reprehensible means to extort money from fo- 
reigners. ‘The citizens of the United States now claim more than ten mil- 
lions of dollars from the Mexican government; claims it would be vain to 
enforce, because Mexico has not the means of paying them. There have 
been numerous instances of the murder, plunder, and imprisonment of 
American citizens, and no effort has been made to punish the authors of 
these outrages. The attempt to raise a forced loan brought matters to a erj- 
sis, and as the Government paid no attention to the remonstrances of the 
American Minister he suspended diplomatic relations. This step was sane- 
tioned by his government. Should the present government of Mexico sub- 
due the constitutional forces, all hope of a peaceful settlement will be at an 
end. Should the constitutionalists succeed they may grant redress, “ But 
there is another view of our relations with Mexico, arising from the un- 
happy condition of affairs along our south-western frontier, which demands 
immediate action. In that remote region, where there are but few white 
inhabitants, large bands of hostile and predatory Indians roam pro- 
miscuously over the Mexican States of Chihuahua and Sonora, and our ade 
joining territories. The local Governments of these States are perfectly 
helpless, and are kept in a state of constant alarm by the Indians. They 
have not the power, if they possessed the will, even to restrain lawless 
Mexicans from passing the border and committing depredations on our re- 
mote settlers, A state of anarchy and violence prevails throughout that dis- 
tant frontier. The laws are a dead letter, and life and property are wholly 
insecure. For thisreason the settlement of Arizona is arrested, while it is of 
great importance that a chain of inhabitants should extend all along its 
southern border, sufficient for their own protection and that of the United 
States’ mail passing to and from California. Well-founded apprehensions 
are now entertained that the Indians and wandering Mexicans, equally 
lawless, may break up the important stage and postal communication re- 
cently established between our Atlantic and Pacific possessions. This passes 
very near to the Mexican boundary, throughout the whole length of Ari- 
zona. Lean imagine no possible remedy for these evils, and no mode of 
restoring law and order on that remote and unsettled frontier, but for the 
Government of the United States to assume a temporary protectorate over 
the Northern portions of Chihuahua and Sonora, and to establish military 
posts within the same; and this is earnestly recommended to Congress, 
This me apg may be withdrawn as soon as local Governments ehall be 
established in these Mexican States capable of performing their duties to 
the United States, restraining the lawless and preserving peace along the 
border. I do not doubt that this measure will be viewed in a friendly spirit 
by the Governments and people of Chihuahua and Sonora, as it will prove 
equally effectual for the protection of their citizens on that remote and law- 
less frontier as for the citizens of the United States.”’ 

Alrizona. This territory has'a population of 10,000 souls; it is without 
laws, and courts. The resident recommends that a territorial government 
shall be established there. 

The Transit Route, The neutrality and protection of the routes across 
the Isthmus for the common use of all nations are the only objects of the 
American Government in dealing with the Nicaragua transit. They will 
insist that it shall not be left at the mercy of rival companies, nor closed 
again by a decree of the Nicaraguan Government. It is an open highway. 
Disputes must be adjusted by some fair tribunal and the route remain open. 
The President recommends Congress to pass an act authorizing him to 
employ land and naval forces te prevent the transit from being closed by 
lawless violence; and declares that a similar necessity exists for such an 
act for the protection of the Panama and Tehuantepec routes. 

Costa Rica and New Grenada. With both these countries the United 
States have long standing difficulties. Costa Rica is menaced with force, 
unless she concedes the just claims of the United States. A treaty has been 
concluded with new Granada which will remove all existing causes of com- 
plaint against her. | 

Brazil. Relations with Brazil are most friendly. The commerce is ex- 
tensive. The Brazilian Government has recently reduced the duty on Ame- 
rican flour from 1 dollar 52 cents to 49 cents, but the President regrets that 
the Brazilian Government levies a duty of 11 per cent on the export of cof- 
fee. As that falls heavily on the consumers of coffee in the United States, 
the Minister at Rio will renew his eiforts to have it reduced. 

Paraguay. The President informs Congress that he has fitted out an ex- 
pedition in accordance with the powers entrusted to him to obtain “just 
satisfaction’ from Paraguay, in case the efforts of the civil commissioner 
should fail to obtain a peaccful settlement. 

Donestic Affairs. The monetary crisis occupies a considerable space. 
The President refers it to “ our unsound and extravagant system of bank 
credits and inflated currency.” No Government could have prevented a 
catastrophe towards which the whole commercial world had been rush- 
ing for years. He renews his recommendation in favour of an uniform 
bankrupt law applicable to banking institutions. 

The revenue has proved inadequate to mect the expenditure, and 
Treasury notes to the sum of 20,000,000 dollars proving inadequate to 
supply the deficiency, the President, as authorized, had raised ten out of 
twenty millions of dollars by loan. As it would be ruinous to go on 
borrowing, the President recommends that the revenue should be in- 


| creased by increasing the tariff, and that this should be done by specific 


which we do not now anticipate, rendering a departure from | 


hitherto been a to perpetual injury and annoyance in time of peace. | 


Our relations with Spain, which ought to be of the most friendly character, 
must always be placed in jeopardy while the existing Colonial Government 
over the island shall remain in its present condition. While the possession 
of the island would be of vast importance to the United States, its value to 
Spain is, comparatively, unimportant. Such was the relative situation of 
the parties when the great Napoleon transferred Louisiana to the United 
States. Jealous as he ever was of the national honour and interests of 
France, no person throughout the world has imputed blame to him for ac- 
cepting a pecuniary equivalent for the cession.” The President lays the 
wi 

to 


ole subject before Congress, and asks for the means of making an advance 
Spain immediately after the treaty is signed, without waiting for the 
ratification of the Senate. 
Relations with Mexico. 
section of the Message. 


The discussion of this subject oceupies a large 
Mexico has been in a state of constant revolution. 


duties instead of ad valorem duties. This would afford security against 
frauds, and confer advantages upon the American manufacturer. 

The receipts for the year ending June 1858 were, including the Trea- 
sury notes, 70,273,869 dollars 59 cents; which with the balance in 
hand at the beginning of the year amounted to 87,983,983 dollars 86 
cents. The expenditure was 51,685,667 dollars 76 cents. The esti- 
mated receipts for 1859 are, including loan, 70,129,195 dollars 56 cents; 
the estimated expenditure 74,065,896 dollars 99 cents, leaving a deficit of 
3,936,701 dollars 43 cents. But the Treasury will be able to raise by 
extraordinary means eleven millions of dollars, which will leave a 
balance in the Treasury in June 1859 of upwards of seven millions of 
dollars. The President anticipates a deficit in June 1860 of upwards of 
seven millions of dollars. Congress is urged to make provision for meet- 
ing these liabilities without having recourse to a loan. 

The debt of the United States stands at 74,910.777 dollars. It has 
rapidly increased since 1857, and thus suggests rigid economy. : 

** Enlightened economy does not consist in the refusal to appropriate 

money for constitutional. purposes essential to the defence, progress, and 
yrosperity of the Republic, but in taking care that none of this money shall 
© wasted by mismanagement in its application to the objects designated by 
law. Comparisons between the anuual expenditure at the present time, 
and what it was ten or twenty years ago, are altogether fallacious. The 
rapid increase of our country in extent and population renders a correspond- 
ing increase of expenditure, to some extent, unavoidable. This is constantly 
creating new objects of expenditure, and augmenting the amount required 
for the old.”’ 

The President recommends the construction of small war steamers. 
The post-office expenses arc largely in excess of the receipts ; Congress 
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only can bring them to an equality. The railroad is again 
prought under the notice of Congress an I the President gives it as hi 

l individual enterprise ter 
ile emphatically 


t Pacific 
} 


i 


Sonat 


opinion that it can only be éonstrueted Sy 
by grants of land or money from Congress. 
upon its importance. 











The case of the slaver Echo, cy l by Dotphin and carried 
into Charleston, is narrated by th. P lent, mainly for the purpose of 
drawing attention to the defecti ‘ate of t providing for t] 


thts whether 


negroes alter t 


transmission of negrocs to Africa, ‘There are 
sident is authorized to extend his proto tion 
been landed in that country. Me. Buchan 
struction placed on the statute by Mr. Monr 
the negroes delivered from the sia nters of the Echo are provi 
with food and shelter for one year att Sa a ag Roy 

Finally Mr. Buchan: alent altietind tlat oui. 
cient time before the clos ‘ . 
presented for his approval. “This change in the practice of Congress 


s acted upon the con- 


ind has taken ¢ 








to examine all tl! bill 








has proved to be a wholesome ref 
Dhierpllersnne 
PG celiaueans. 
MR. D. B. CHAPIIAN AND THE TIMES. 
Last week the Times published so up comments on the cond 
of Mr. David Barclay Chapman, Davidson and Gordon. This week 
Mr. Chapman writes to the 7 tl 
* T have been advised that of s «llous a char 
justify legal proceedings against 5 L have no allernati 
but to adopt sucha course for tl ndicating my cheract 
which has been so wanton! : prepared to prove, so un- 
j istly assailed. I shall { tay selicators to commence such 














proceedings, unless an inuuediate t tractation be published 
in your journal,” 

He had previously written ¢ y that th icle was founded on 
misunderstanding of the evidenc iycrend ] Gurney did issue a 
ingle one of the fraudulent wai s ofter the fraud was ’ l 
Overend, Gurney, and Uo, writ wrants are still in tl 
safe. The Times shows tight. 

A fourth letter from Mr. Cl IMA ts dit d to show that t! Vi- 
dence on which the 7) based it lo was misreported, Wher 
the Tines says— 

“Our invitation to Mr. ¢ hapt deny explicitly that +1 
lid issue to parties for a ruoney consi ‘ which he | 

titious’ ; or, secondly, * that] ! af h knowled 
suffer them to remain out : rit hich th y had ree 


The tirst denial has been Five, ? Wii hat 


draw any inyputation t 








night have existed in its ence; f 1 ha t been given, and that 
question remains precis isit was. We hope to receive yet another come 
munication from Mr. Chapman, wl he will fully show that im- 
mediately he discovered the cl ties he revealed the fact 





to the holders of them. 
Joseph Windle Cole 1] also writ tu the 7 s. He annow 
t \willing that his silen 
tatement Impugni 
cones, villanswer the gros 


that he hates controversy at all 
should be misconstrued into i 
his evidence. When the opport 

alumnies in circulation against hi 
Mr. Chapman has sent « fifth | 





in which he say 


* It was not till some days after t! } f the fraud that we 
were informed by Cole's clerk th } r which we had sold 
and delivered the warrants previous!) lieving them to be perfect), 
valid) had not till then beon applicd ivr, but that the purchasers wer 
requiring it. He furth tated that there were only about cighty ton 


on the wharf, but that they co ‘ ining 320 tons 
our paying 15/7. per ton for it. I declined to do till the warrant 
were returned to us for the due delivery ef th pelter. We then pai 
the 15/7. a ton and recovered i with us still, 
and Overend, Gurney, and 

action.” 

The Zimes is bound to say that * certain inference 
arise naturally from the evidence h Tn 
end and Gurney did not issue the fictitious warrants knowin 
be fictitious; and after they had b 1¢ aware of the fraud comumitt 
upon them by Davidson and Gordon they did not discount for that fi 
70,0007., but o 7000/7." I 4 mercial house, 
discovered th i 
ting frauds to an immer 
stop the action of that 
and sustained it for a season by a discount of 7 





emain 
Jo. Were thus the oily sufferers by the trans- 
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The Queen has appointed Rear-Admiral A. Milue, one of the Lords 
£ the Admir I J ler of the Order of 


t 
ilty, to bv a t 
the Bath; and Mr. Richard Char! Accountant-General of th 














War Departn nt, to be a C mpati ! l 
Mr. Biggs Andrews, @.C., has been appointed one of the Commission- 
ers of the Court of Ba tcy, t tin the countvy in the room of the 





late Mr. Montague Bake 

Mr. George William Saunders, of Ri 
London, has been appointed Commissioner of the 
Bankruptcy, in the place of Mr. Balguy, Q.C., whose 
nounced on Saturday. The new commissioner was called to the bar in 
June, 1820, and has for several years filled the office of secretary to 
Lord Justice Turner. He will enter uper duties forthwith, 

The Belgians were busy on the 14th, 
birthday of King Leopold—an annual fistival 
Duke and Duchess of Brabant and the Count dk 
Deum in the Church of St. Michel and St. Gu 
bodies and the principal officers of the «ivie 
diplomatic body were all present. 

Before he left Berlin the Prince of S 
Grand Cross of the Black Eagle. 

The Count de Chambord has left Irolsderif for Venice. 

The Countess Lavradio, wife of the Portuguese Ambassador, died on Wed- 
nesday rather suddenly. She had been recently in apparently good health. 

The Count de Paris arrived at Seville on the 17th on a visit to the Duke 
de Moutpensier. 


d, Chancery Lan 
Birmingham Court ot 
decease we an- 








in celebrating the 
i with them. At n 
Flandres attended a 7% 
in presence of the State 
and of thearmy. The 
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sreceived the decoration of the 





N e hear that the undermentioned gentlemen have been ippointed to ex- 
amine the candidates for her Majesty's medical service in India, which will 
take place in January 1859: James Paget, . F.RC.S.; George Bush, 
Esy., F.R.C.S,; Joseph Hooker, Esq., M.D.; FF. A. Parkes, 

d Mai. 

Mr. R. J. Donn 
the Classical Tri; ‘ 
Masters of the Well 

We are 






Keq., M.D.— 
Hlomewea 
, of Trinity College, Cambridge, « high first classman of 
this year, has been appointed one of the Assistant 
rton College. 
clad to announce that the model for the Havelock memorial 
































which we selected for especial commendation in the i mmpctition at 
the Suifolk Strect Gallery has been chosen for execution bv the ¢ mit 
Phe seulptor is Mr, f ines. — Morni ti 
The 7 ! namusing account of a visit toa rie pote te 
by Monseigueur M » Viear ay stolic of Cambodia, * 1 i days after ' 
rival the King of Battam! pressed a wish to sce us, iwe paid him 
ivisit. ‘The only present we could give him was a bott! u de Cologne 
i penknife, and porlr of sei . ‘These we doubt! very paltry pre- 
sents tom to a king, but he was nevertheless del P POSBORSI TY 
such rare ‘ nd gave us a very friendly reeeptio Ite shook us by 
ind, a salutation which | r. his nails were 
about an inch in lehgt! \s all his clothing 
consisted of a] hurt, lness of the night, 
he asked us f ! t his Majesty my 
was it, which he requ ! dari When the 
hing entered t! eptn i wd which was used 
i that  ‘¢ rv one threw himself flat on the e nd, For our 
him in the Freneh fashion In ord { ive us a high 
he made us sit down in a line with him, and declared 
al vas at our ser s day f ling that 
were hot very ¢ liciting ] ! il fa | for t 
backwar i us some I ‘ 3 
John Mite l | » out ‘ i 1 iy ah he 
\ lua ni mi t ; ( 
} Views pretty plaind WW} ‘ tesman \ 
« to plant himself on the honest humai h platform? Iti 
y, for it will aboli poly i best Know 
a twill e { An na to! \ ien, Which the 
Englishand French de t present’; and se forth j mT ikes to shov 
hat the Tri i 1 Ai " t pla 
{ i is bought 1 1 Iris I Not only is 
the ret Trish-/ citi ! own slave 
hut most of the! rh planter t lavesholk it ry 
re Trish by de it.”” He has met with only o | mntryimen whot 
not disposed to revive the African Slave-trade ; nd th i r Paddy's 
reason is that he holds so many slaves that he wauts no : 
The police contin its v in J h fuani sceriau 
vhether any Ch ian dotesti we kept by thes 11 Visits often 
take place at very unseasonable hours. When some t wo a Jew 1 
marked to the intruders that it rather inconyve: to | rbed by 
them, the ruilians fell upon bir ‘ tl » seve t he 3 Con- 
el to his bed f t} weut Phe Jews of Ron i the heavy 
voke weighivg u them, and many of them u l f he means 
to escape from a bone is bitter as that of the neest in Kgypt. Tl 
Mortara family has received a detinit un er teats new , that ** bap- 
i! one : l canu be reveked,’ Nov vy ti parents any 
louwer per ted to their child, on the plea that wl they came it was 








Government hl ‘ to Lomber unt rl Wi : 

A letter from Lo ' of ‘Turin, states that M. Rossi, 
Professor of Veterit via, was stubbed in the streets on the 
16th, and died t i the w lL iti t yet known whe- 
ther this cri | litical motives or not \ccording to the 











fhe Lad i pu hed at Veni has ved a warning 
for habitually opposi the views of the government, cither openly or by 
Vert allusion 

Count Montalembert’s much spoken unphilet, has lately been sold at 
Paris with the t printed reversed, * Eani' L Rus ! Nu,} Kd Treb- 
melatnom.’’ M of the pamphlet were disposed of bet the police got 
ware of the tri 

The Com {Tes sa It is a fa rt that the 
four principal « “ itl publ f Geneva, t protestant Rome, 

it isealled, a if present occupied by Ak n call n mely that of 
hief of the exceutive power, which has just been filled by M. lentanel ; 
President of the Grand Council, M. Vuy resident of t Municipal Ad- 


ministration, M. Campeire; and President of the Jligh ¢ of Justice, 


M. Chaumontel. 








It seems probable that many houses in Lo itry will give 
their servants and werkpeople an extra Chiristinas holiv Monday, the 
27th. 

The repo: f the Registrar-General shows that 1442 yt ua died last 
week. Aceording to the corrected av ge tl nuniber sl ld be 1300 





of mortality was, therefor there has 


Phe exces 


been a decline in the rate. 


The rail vy between Alexandria and Su i OW Cor pl " ind open. The 
batel: of homeward travellers from India and Australia who landed at South- 
unpton on Tuesday, were the first to experience its benefit 

It is feared that the Sappho, 12, Commander Fairfax Moresby, which 
sailed from the Cape of Good Hope in January Australia, has 
foundered at sea. Nothing has been heard of her, : : of her found 
by the Cordelia, 11, sent especially to search for her, 

As an instance of the eflects of the late stormy weather we may mention 
the case of a vessel that passed through the Caledonian Canal. The Betsey, 
of Peterhead, from Oporto for London, with fruits and wine, lost the Eng- 
lish Channel during the storm. The first port made by the master was 
Queenstown; on leaving Queenstown ; intending to make for the English 
Channel again, he was driven as far north as the Sound of Islay! He then 
determined to take the route of our canal, passing from the west to the east 


} 





last for 


na no tra 








sea.—Tnverness Courier. 

The treatment of sailors suffering from small-pox on board one of the 
ships of the Channel fleet, has attracted some notir The United Service 
Gazette tells the story. ‘A case of small-pox made its appearance on board 
one of the ships of the Channel squadron some time ago, As the disease de- 
clared itself before the squadron left Bantry, the men might have been 
landed and sent to sick-quarters at Berehaven. This was not done. The 
ship left for Queenstown, but instead of making the best of her way thither 
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under steam and immediately sending the case to the hospital—the course 
recommended—the fires were put out and the ship proceeded leisurely under 
sail, making a long passage. The patient was kept some days on board the 
ship, after her arrival at Queenstown, and only landed to die. Other cases 
subsequently made their appearance, but were kept days on board. The ship 
has not been fumigated, neither have any precautions been taken to prevent 
the spread of this dreadful scourge.” 
Some thieves who stole a handsome eperzne which the city of Cologne 
resented to the Prince and Princess Frederick- William of Prussia have 
xen discovered and arrested. The silver had been melted down, when it 
was recovered. 


TO OUR READERS, 

The price of the Spectator will be reduced on Saturday next, the Ist of 
January 1859, to 6d. ; with the additional charge of I¢. for a stamped copy. 

Of course it is not supposed that the reduction of price will be in itself an 
* attraction”’ ; indeed we can well imagine that some of our readers may 
view the step with mistrust. It is, however, only subordinate to more im- 
portant changes. 

By a gradual, but not we trust 
information supplied to him in the several departments of the journal more 
complete than it has yet been. Le will be deprived of nothing that he has 
been accustomed to look for in our pages, but he will from time to time find 
additions introduced on a plan ef consecutive improvement. That plan 
had received the approval of the Founder and the late Editor of the 
Spectator, just before his own retirement; and he handed it to his sue- 
cessors for adoption. Circumstances hitve hitherto delayed its execution ; 
but it will presently speak to the reader for itself. 

We have reason to believe that the Sjxcfvfv/ will possess an enlarged in- 
terest, and that it will be supported by an increasing 
The present price, exceptional among political papers of the highest class, 
would operate restrictively in this extension of usefulness, and hence the 
reduction. 

But the aspect of the journal will rev 
Spectator will be what it has been from the first, 
independent of every party. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


One or two fresh items of intelligence, showing the prevalence of the 
mild reform agitation, have come to hand this morning. 


1 slow process, the reader will find the 


number of readers. 


tin unaltered ; and politically the 
a Liberal paper, perf ni tly 





Fairbairn in the chair. Nothing was done, however, except to adjourn 
until! Thursday evening, in order to give the working classes an oppor- 
tunity of being present. Sir Peter Fairbairn read a letter from Mr. Mat- 
thew Talbot Baines, one of the borough Members. It derives its in- 
terest from the fact that Mr. Baines was a Cabinet Minister under Lord 
Palmerston. 

“T hope you will permit me to express through you my hearty ¢ 
rence in the object of this meeting. ‘The question of Parliamentary reform 
is one which must receive the earliest 
mons. Two bills have been already wnnounced, wid there may possibly be 
others. I presume these bills will be ! tables of the [Louse imme- 
diately, and consequently every Member will live the opportunity of ex- 
amining them, and of judging which bill is most deserving of the approba- 
tion of the Legislature, JT can assure you that my own judgment will be 
fairly and conscientiously formed. In the niean while, I shall consider it a 
great advantage to know the views of my constituents with regard to the 
principles on which a new Reform Bill should be framed; and I need not 
assure you that I shall consider these views as entitled to my most earnes 
and respectful attention. I wili only say at present as to the principal 
question—that of the franchise—that [ retain the opinion I generally and 
repeatedly expressed at the last election. There ought to be ind li- 
beral extension of the franchise. It is now more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury since the last Reform Bill was passed, Within that interval the pro- 


mecur- 


id on th 





a large 








oy of the people in knowledge has been wonderful and unprecedented, | 


he franchise then given would be inferior, in my opinion, to what mi 
now safely be granted, and be granted also with great advantage. Acting 
upon this view, I supported, last session, the bill of Mr. Locke King, 
also a bill for the extension of the county franchise in Scotland. It is un- 
fortunate, though true, that notwithstanding all the efforts made in pro- 
gressive education and otherwise, there still remains a lurge class of our po- 
pulation who are lamentably ignorant. On this ground I eannot support 








The leading | 
reformers of Leeds held a meeting on Wednesday morning, Sir Peter | 


ee 
liminary investigation, does not bear out the kind suggestion, Threaten. 
ing letters seem to be more than usually plentiful. 


The Arago arrived at Southampton on Thursday with advices from, 
New York to the 11th. One ship-load of Filibusters, bound for Nica. 
ragua, had slipped off from Mobile, carrying with them the officer of a 
revenue cutter who had boarded on suspicion. The cutter was conye- 
niently aground. It is suspected that another batch of filibusters got 
off some days earlier in a steamer. Washington advices state that the 
negotiations pending with the British Government in relation to questions 
connected with the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty would be completed in time 
to be submitted to the Senate carly next month, and that the settlement 
of these vexed questions would be on a perfectly fair and satisfactory 
basis. Immediately after the completion of this negotiation the question 
of an international copyright with Great Britain will be taken up, a 
treaty having been already draughted by the State Department. Mr, 
Buchanan, it is stated, has demanded the removal of Mr. Douglas from 
the chair of the Committee on Territories, and a meeting of democratic 
senators has agreed, by 18 to 7, to exclude him from the chair. 

In the case of the crew of the slave brig Echo the federal judges at 
Columbia, South Carolina, have decided that the law under which the 
prisoners are held is constitutional, and they are, consequently, to be 
detained in custody to await the action of the next grand jury on the 
indictment charging them with piracy. 

The telegraph announces the death of the Honourable Robert Baldwin, 
at his residence, near Toronto, on the 9th December. Mr. Baldwin was 
a distinguished citizen of Canada; he had been Attorney-General of the 
Upper Provinee, and was an associate of Sir Hippolite Lafontaine in the 
Canadian Government, and bore an unblemished reputation. 


The telegraph mentions some incidents of interest. From Marseilles 
it is stated that “letters from Pera report that the Grand Vizier refused 
to carry out the reforms promised by Fuad Pacha at Paris. Aali Pacha 
had tendered his resignation, and Riza Pacha was preparing to follow 
him into retirement. Fuad Pacha had not yet accepted the office of 
Grand Vizier.” 

** A Vienna despatch gives intelligence from Zante to the 16th. “It 
states that Mr. Gladstone had arrived in the island, and that a demon- 
stration had been made in favour of Greece. There was a current 
rumour that a portion of the fleet from Malta had been placed at the 
disposal of the Governor, Sir John Young.” 

A message from Stockholm, r/é Berlin, reports “that the health ot 
the King of Sweden is seriously impaired. His appetite and power to 
slecp diminish, and his strength fails.” 


The case of Davidson and Gordon, so far as the taking of evidence, and 
the hearing of counsel were concerned, came toa close yesterday in the Bank- 
ruptey Court. Mr, Commissioner Goulburn has fixed Wednesday, the 5th 
January, whereon to deliver judgment. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, yesterday, before Mr. Assistant-Judge Pashley, 
Q.C., Thomas William Capron was tried for assaulting Mr. Mowbray Morris, 
manager of the Zimes. The assault was committed on the 5th November, 


| Mr. Morris was about to be married on the 6th, for the second time. 


consideration of the House of Come | 


Capron heard this, waylaid him, and beat him with a stick. Mr. Morris 
would have confined the case to proof of the assault, but Mr. Capron would 
rip up old grievances, and the result was that Mrs. Capron’s name was 
mixed up in the transaction. To account for the animosity shown by 
Capron towards Morris minute questions were put to the latter, referring to 
his relations with Mrs. Capron tive years before. The answers showed that 
Mr. Morris had been very intimate with Mrs. Capron, had taken her a row 
on the Serpentine, to Richmond, to Thames Ditton, to Greenwich, and other 
places; that she had left her husband, who behaved very brutally towards 
her, beating her, even teaching her son to apply to her the vilest epithet 
that can be applied to a woman ; Mrs, Capron commenced a suit for divorcee ; 
but afterwards returned to her husband. She is new said to be in a lunatic asy- 
lum. Mr. Morris swore that he had never been criminally intimate with Mrs, 
Capron, and that Mrs. Morris was aware of the object of his visits. It ap- 
peared also that Capron had been fined for assaulting Morris in Paris; and 
had circulated pamphlets against Morris in the clubs to which he belongs. 
‘Lhe Jury found Capron guilty of assault, and the Assistant-J udge, comment- 
ing with much severity on Capron’s proceedings, said that if after this warn- 
ing he should at any time repeat this offence, he would undoubtedly be looked 





| upon by the Court in the same light asa felon was regarded who, having 


universal suffrage. There are other points to which it may be desirable to | 


direct the attention of the Legislature, and I now have torepeat that I shall 
be omer to know the views of my constituents on the various points con- 
nected with this important question, and I will thank you (the Mayor) to 
communicate to me a copy of t! and of the petition 
adopted.” 

At Liverpool the Liberals are trying to establish a Reform Club upon 
the London model. 


resolutions passed, 


The following appointments are announced by the ministerial organ at 
Dublin. 

** Mr. Hans Hamilton, Q.C., Assistant-Barrister for the county of Galway, 
has been uppointed to the Chairmanship of the county of Armagh, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Mdward Tickel, Q.C. Mr. W. W. Brereton, Q.C., 
Assistant-Barrister for the county of Kerry, has been appointed to the 
county of Galway. Mr. Stephen Copinger, Q.C., Assistant-Barrister for the 
county of Kildare, has been appointed to the county of Kerry; and Mr, 
Thomas Lefroy, Q.C., has been appointed Assistant-Barrister for the county 
of Kildare. Mr. Copinger is a distinguished Roman Catholic lawyer, who 
has consistently supported the Conservative party for many years, and his 
promotion will give a general satisfaction. Mr. Lefroy’s appointment is 
also well deserved, not only on acccunt of his own high position at the bar, 
but also as being son of the venerable Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, 
and brother to the Member for the University.” 

Higher judicial changes are confidently spoken of as being likely to 
take place before the opening of Hilary Term. 

A little progress in the Irish prosecutions was made at Cork on Tues- 
day : the evidence of the approver was taken in a closed court. Nothing 
new has come to light. Anne Walton, a young woman, described as 
“ladylike and extremely delicate,’ Las been arrested at Fethard and 
lodged in Clonmel prison. Ler offence is writing seditious letters, and 
inciting her Majesty’s soldiers to mutiny. Some doubts are thrown out 
as to her sanity ; but it is said her behaviour in gaol and during the pre- 








been convicted of an offence once, made his appearance a second time before 
the Court, and whose sentence on the first occasion of a few months’ im- 
prisonment might on the next be of as many years’ penal servitude. Al- 
though, therefore, the sentence of the Court now would restrain the liberty 
of the defendant only for a short period, yet if ever he should be brought 
before that Court again for a similar outrage, or for any breach of the law 
amounting to an indictable misdemeanour against Mr. Morris, he would be 
looked upon as a — requiring—not for his own reformation merely, but 
us a warning to all ill-disposed persons likely to break the peace—a punish- 
ment not at all to be measured by his present sentence, but totally of a dif- 
ferent kind. In the hope, therefore, that the defendant would abstain from 
any such conduct, and at once submit to the necessity of keeping the peace 
as long as he lived in this country, the Court would pass on him the lowest 
sentence which, in its estimate of what was due to the public, must be 
passed, namely, that the defendant be imprisoned for twenty-one days, that 
he be tined 50/., and enter into his own recognizance of 1000/., with two 
sureties of 250/. each, to keep the peace and be of good behaviour for two 
years. The defendant said he had attained his object, and of course should 
not think of anything of the kind again, He was then taken into custody. 





Lieutenant Higginson was yesterday committed to take his trial by Sir 
Robert Carden, for an assault committed upon Alderman Salomons. lig- 
ginson had some grievance against the Alderman who had refused to hear 
his strange complaints against the Atlantic Telegraph Company. Meeting 
the Alderman in Lothbury, he struck at him, but was prevented from doing 
further damage by Mr. Cohen, brother-in-law of Alderman Salomons, who 
jinioned the Lieutenant to the wall. During his examination Lieutenant 
ligginson behaved very oddly, and kept up a smart fire of questions and 
statements. He refused to give bail to keep the peace and was locked up. 

The omnibus case made some progress yesterday, Mr. Edwards, the 
counsel for the Saloon Company, fooeed Mr. Paynter to adjourn the case 
for a short time, stating that some overtures had been made to him for an 
arrangement, Mr. Paynter willingly aceeeded. About an hour afterwards 
Mr. Edwards stated that it had been agreed to submit all matters in dispute 
to arbitration. Mr. Paynter adjourned the case for a month. 


Francis, a poulterer at Reading, who seduced Mary Newell, now under 


sentence of death for drowning her baby, was, on leaving the court, caught 
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by a very rough mob, rolled in a the mud, and 1 tumbled into a pond, Escaping 
from this, he fled down the road towards W allingford, his present place of 
abode, but the mob rushed after him, and petted him with stones. He re 
several gentlemen, fearing he would be killed, i terposed, and, the police 
arriving, he was taken to the station-hovse for protection. ‘They had to 
smuggle him out of the station and into the train, for the mob still hung 
threateningly about the place. 

The packet-ship Isaac Wright was beret on Thursday in the Mersey. She 
had on board, at the time the fire broke out, 200 passengers fer New York. 
These were reseucd steam tugs. She was towed to New Ferry, and 
there, upon application of the proper parties, Ci me Mends sunk her with 
the guns of the Hastings. Unfortunately the luggage of the poor emigtauts 
was consumed, 





The Princess Doria eldest daughter of Jou Earl of Shrewsbury, expired 
on Saturday last at her residence in Reme after a lengthened illness, 
leaving a family of tive children—three Caughters and two sons, 
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rock Exenanor, Tutrspay Arreknoos. 





} : my on Monday at S$ iturday” s closing quo- 
tations, and during part of the day considerable buoyancy was 
manifested in Consols from 963 962 rea ‘hed On Tuesday a re- 
action of 2 per cent occurred upon pressure of f sales, owing it was supposed 
to reports of a Russian and an Austrian Loan upon the point of being set on 
foot, the lowest ti narked was 962; increased demand for money at the 
Bank with the probability of further exportations of gold to the Continent 
tended to create heaviness. Yesterday a rally of 3 per cent, took place and 
the market closed with a firm appearance. Today there has been a good 
deal of speculative business passing. Consols in the morning were 96) 97 
with every sign for the time of an advance in quotations, some rather large 
sales this afternoon added to unfavourable India and China exchanges hav: 

caused a decline again of | per cent.; there is, however, very little legiti- 
mate business doing. The New Three per Cents ae 97 974; Bank Stock, 
224 226; Reduced, , 963 962. Money on the Stock Ex- 
change on Government Securities has been 1} and2 per cent. The Govern- 


The English Fu 


























ment Broker lias continucd n ed investments of 15,0007. or 20,000/. 
on account of the Savings Banks. 

Business in Fy 1 Stocks during the past week has been altogeth 
nominal, and asin s it tl ume as last quoted. Venezuela 





Steck is rather worse, ti Active being 
and ~_ arious Turkish > ks and § 





f1!, and the Deferred 16} 17, 
at the price; the Six per 

















Scrip, No. 1, 2 di No. 2, $ } discount. 
Mexican is be tter, 2OL 208; Grena ; Victor Emmanuel, 
98 983 ; > Peruvian Four-: -u-hail Ditte Three per Cents, 
73 7 74; Ditto Uribarren, 83 O55 5 ese, 45 ea Span ish, 47} 4d. 
The New Chilian Loa egi hii i som of scrip Was ex- 


Tuesday oa’ Webavaien: the latest 
113 114; Chilian Six per 


perienced at the speci settling « \ 
price is} 7. Brazilian (1598), 9595}; Russian, 


Cents, 103 105; 
In the Railway S farket 





Spanish Certricat 





has been moderately active, but 











values have only been ted by the movements of the English market. 
The quotations of : f the vari leading lines show little important 
alteration upon th f t < Chester and Holvhead bave, however, 
advaneed 1) per cont, and J nu and North-Western, } per cent ; Midland 
is 102} 1027, a shad ; and Great Western, 554 554, $ per cent flatter ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 052 98); Lristel and Exeter, 93) 942; London 


and North-Western, 95! ‘ ; Chester and Holwhead, 451 416; ¢ 
433 44 





99324. & . a : 
! Bri , LI21143; Seuth-hasterna 





Great Northern, 2 | Sheftield, and Lincoln, 383 
French Ma ‘ Without any particular feature occurring 


‘ 


rthern of France, 40} 40 





prices are stea: 


Paris and Strasbourg, 27 ; Southern of France, 23§ 237; Namur aid 
Liege, 99}; Sam! ©. 7) 8: Luxembourg, 7) 8. The Indian 


market is steady, | ess dull; ; Great Indian 


Peninsula, 21! 21 


The C yearres. 
The revival of the . s Wife, in its abridged form, has agreeably 
varied the bi ile at 1 ‘s Theatre, the meekness of Mr. Oakley 
being depicted by Mr. ( hean with so much quict humour, and the 
violence of tng lakleyv, l raye l h so much force and vari ty 














of detail, that none who witnessed the performance will refrain 
from a hope, that duri ren ler of the “ farewell season,” comedy 
will hold a more promi: we than heretofore among the entertain- 
ments, ‘The * Os! of the Jealous Wife, is alone capable of pro- 
ducing any ciicct att t day, and, therefore, the abbreviation, 
Which leaves Mrs. Owe ther hen-pecked spouse unrivalled in their 
glory, by red rf r characters to comparative insignificance, 
may be cousidered wi tiunable improvement, 

Next Monday, m } ual amount of h y recreation will 





be afforded 1 ! ' 
house, will becom a Cl 
according to habitual ; tice, will 
rely exclusive] i 


added by the pencil of Mr. W. Bev 


Engl h Opera- 
N 
Drury La 
to all appearance, wil 
which beauty will | 


title of the stupendou 





work, thc very ant f whiet ipies more than a colusmn in 
the daily pape i . Harlequin Friar Tuck and the Me 
Men of SI i] 1 Lyceum, still under the prosperous ma- 
nagement of Mr. bk. | 1 , wh cou ly , Let , made so mu 
Noise in the autun i reopen on Monday, whea a burlesque by 
Mr. R. Brough, ea! i fd , Will be followed by a harle- 
quinade, entitled J/ i ti , or the Kite. The Ill 1y- 
market pant me, Ww , as fast year, combines the talent of the La 
clerq family in the har le, is founded on the legend of Ux , ae 
King of the Castle, j P tthe Princess Bright- 
eyes, which is the title of the Prin doc ot point to an 
origin in any of t! colle or mythological lor 
ere the pant mime v ! . ca rs Wife, fo the at- 





. Webster adds those of a pantomime and 

hion of a French revue, the former en- 
latter Mr. 

/ llere, as far 

London is concert ed, the re ign of “Thi arlequin terminates, 

though, of course, it will reappear at Sadler's Vell s and in the trans- 
ntine theatres. ‘The Olyn pic and the Strand celebrate Christmas with 
urlesques, the former announcing a comic Mazppe, the latter a tra- 

vestie of Aenilworth. | 


tractions of his new Adclphi, 
an “ apropos sketch” after the 
titled Mother Led Cap, yuin Johnny bape the 
Webster s Company is i ted at a 
as central 








sorree, 











The Phorimio of Terence has this year been the comedy at Westmin- 
ster School, the chief feature in the performance being the almost pro- 
fessional vigour, with which the Parasite was played by Mr. A. Baltour, 
In the epilogue, which treated affectionately of polkas and satirized 
crinoline, Phormio became a dancing-master, and further developed the 
talent of the young amateur, 

On Wednesday Mr. Albert Smith reopened the Egyptian Hall with 
his new entertainment, founded on the trip to China, which, with a view 
both to pleasure and to business, he took last autumn. Wisely confining 
himself to sketches of purely Chinese life, and avoiding everything con- 
nected with British commerce and politics, he gives just that sort of in- 
formation about Canton that one has a right to expeet from so acute an 
observer and so vivacious a distributor of amusing knowledge. His faet: 
are varied with comie pictures and rattlir nB songs, and a new series of 
beautiful views has been furnished by Mr. W. Beverley 


| 





PARtstan Tun ATRICALS, 

A new work composed by M. Clapisson to words by M. B. Lopez, has 
been produced at th » Opéra-C omique , with the title Les trois Nicolas, 
The story is ingenious, Dalayrac, a gentleman of the last century, 
resident at Toulouse, indulges a taste for music by the violin on 
| the roof of his house, which overlooks a convent garden. In this gar- 
| den, a number of lovel ly pupils often walk, and with the loveliest of them 

all, Helene de Villepreux, Dalayrac falls deeply i: so deeply, in- 
he scales Nhe walls assion, and 
ik is to the 


of the convent, dec! 
avowal that it is returned. 
capital, Dalayrac becomes a fashionable composer, oon mortified 
by the discovery that Héléne, who has quitted th nvent, is destined 
by her uncle for another, and that this other, to make matters worse, is 
his most intimate friend. Counselled, however, by his friend, who not 
hearing the name of the fair one, little suspects that he is giving advice 
against himself, Dalayrae proposes to visit Héléne in a domino; the 
uncle, hearing of the scheme, and furnished with a / de cachet, (for 
| we are under the old regime.) watches him in a similar disenise, and a 
vestment of the same kind is likewise put on by i¢lénc’s music-master 
Trial, who also aspires to breathe vows of love. The « juence is 
that they are all arrested under the name of Nicolas, and conv yed to 
For LP Evéqu , Where, however, admissix wag het eee 4 s the warrant o1 


playing 


| deed, that 


receives an Removin 




































| names one prisoner, They are taken accordingly t ‘the temporary resi- 
| dence of the court, for whose amusement a1 yal fete i preparation, 
at which a composition by Dalayrac s to be the « ung rtan 
| It is, however, unfinished, and ts likely to remain Dalayra 
present wretched condition, has no inclination for mu labour, 
suddenly —outsi his prison-walls—he hears the voi f Hielone 
ing an air associated with the former evowal of at the Toulou 
vent, and he is inspired anew. The score is completed, and wl 
generous rival learns how matters stand, he resigns his pretensions to the 
hand of IiGléne in favour of Dalayrac. 
Rusic 
The opening of Covent Garden, on Monday | for English opera, 
was “‘inaugurated”’ by the production of Balfe’s: opera, Set 
There was an cnormous hous and if inecssant (and we may add indis- 
criminate) a] pl mse, encores, and repeated { t wid the 
principal performers constitute sur , then the ] completely 
ssful. But the success of a fir t relied on, 
in this case we have some doubt as to it rn TI isa 
al of brilli and melodious 1 the « . and M Louisa 
ys ulmirable singing is greatly in its fas bn t | } l 
the badness of the libretto is as much ag t i su t, (taken 
from a Parisian ballet, the idea of which w borrowed from Cazotte’s 
Diabli yereur,) is not agreeable to Englis! ; and its treat- 
ment is so confused and obscure as to be often unint ! \ ruined 
nobleman, Count Rupert by name, v ] ! erythin tt rame 
ing-table, finds a book of “ gramat ae tl wil i he reck- 
] raises the Devil, a Arimanes, who aj , followed by an at- 
te t sprite, the heroine of the } tanclla is att !to the 
Count’s rvice, in order of course, that s! i 1 crdi- 
tion; but she falls deeply in love wit! } pus 
devotion that she brings about his union wit! 1 lamsel who is 
her rival. For this virtue she is pard Lby the A hty, i ascends 
tou heaven. TI we suspect, is too much in the Fre usto to be 
palatable here, even were it better cooked th j outline is 
filled up by a farrago of childish and absurd i lo ! it deal 
of low comedy, or farce, excessive ly cull ma t ito ve the 
piece any chance of success, a third part of it, at t must be cut out. 
The music is in Balfe’s woual tyl lucnt, mated, and full of 
hapny dramatic effets, reminding us ¢ \ i Louisa 





ymewhat too stout and substa : » of darkness, 











‘ts with spirit and sings with a finish and bri to herself 
Phe other principal parts are well sustained by I! , Miss ] . 
ind Weis and the piece, as awl is got up with t ind 
plendour to which we have been accustom I It pera 

Crtter to the Editor. 
IMPRE SSME NT. 

sm—Your correspondent W. ippears tol t of ict 
that a mob of undisciplined se: lap ter t - 
viee would be wholly inadequate to fight our fleet « ively on any len 
emergency. Our ships would be useless, un! t ; by r ‘ 
who have had some training on board men-of-war, Provision for t may 
I sily made of ye , bv « g **y force, 

ellesclecte r maritima pul wi i ling 
to ** oualify ”’ i te e renew t 1 th 
Neat n, or rating, entitling th nto a ! u retau 
fee. The conditions of such pay would be th vould 
on board the nearest Queen’s ship, ona dee! ol r, Wh 
home or foreign port at the time, : f required 

From the returns of the Mer im estimate 
of the number of seamen employe eres, it ap- 


pears that such a ** Reserve Force’ rganized at a 
very moderate cost, to the amount 
Two-thirds of such a Foree woi 3 
would be far more effective than any number of the ordinary el 

chant seamen shipped by the press-gang. 
Your obedient servant, F, H. 





ly, always at hand; and 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CHRISTMAS, 
THE anniversary on which our paper is published this year ought 
to revisit us, if the Christian world were sincere in the faith 
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which it professes, amidst a scene of general peace and content- | 


ment. Is that the case abroad or at home?’ If intelligence has 
made any progress, during the years of this century—especially 
towards the memorable middie of it—it is in establishing the 
truth, that if men would be at peace, if they would consider each 
other’s foibles and mistakes with a wise charity, and weuld, in- 
stead of acting against each other, sect their minds to work to- 
gether, they would be in every respect more prosperous, mate- 
rially as well as morally. Not a day passes but we make some 
advance in science,—that is, some step forward in the accumula- 
tion of knowledge which enables us to understand the plastic re- 
sources around us; and the only things wanting to place the 
most distant parts of the world in immediate communication with 
each other, to develop the products of nature in the largest pro- 
portions, and to exchange them in the manner most profitable for 
the whole human race, are peace, mutual charity, ond reciprocal 
intelligence, ‘The day commemorates the birth of thot life which 
ended in the greatest sacrifice on reeord—a sacrifiee which was in 
attestation of the truth enforced by the two new commandments 
—that we are to love the Author of all cxistence and of all good- 
ness with all our hearts, and to love our neighbour as ourselves. 
All the nations of Europe, save oue, which lives by sufferanee on 
a corner of our continent, all the civilized citizens of America, 
profess this faith ; and if we were sincere in our profession, every 
species of political and municipal trouble would be ended, with 
almost all the worst forms of social trouble. 

But how far are we sincere? What answer would be made if, 
trusting in the power of your own faith you were to betake your- 
self to some leading statesman of the day—the Forcign Seerctary 
for the tie being, or the Home Seerctary,—and were to propose 
that any question between two states, or between two classes of 
your own country, should be settled on Christian principles ? 

He would laugh in your face. 

You may interpret all the eynicism of confession and of aceusa- 
tion against others which the laughter implies. 

But cynicism is never the end of any moral story. In spite of 
the laughter to which “the Department” would betake itself, 
we do believe more in the immortal truth than we confess to our- 
selves. yen your Foreign Secretary is a Christian at heart ; and 
the heart by degrees, and still with the progress of intelligence, 
is gradually acquiring a greater influence over our actions than it 
has had during our half education,—the still continued middle 
ages of civilization, It is only half the truth to say that as 
we bethink ourselves of others, live at peace with them, and 
work with them, we become more prosperous materially as well 
as morally : the dcepest social truth is that no man’s prosperity 
resides within his own person, ‘there is no situation of life, no 
moment of the happiest existence, in which the pleasure that you 
take for yourself is not poor in the comparison with that which 
you obtain by giving. Let any man be reduced to what he can 
enjoy in himself, and he is an outcast beggar. In truth, what 
we take is but ‘ pleasure,” what we give is our ‘ happiness.” 
And the more your intelligence disentangles itself from the eru- 
dities and incumbrances of semi-civilized life the more you learn 
this tjfe in other life. 

While poor politicians are still working to circumvent cach 
other ; while they are dealing with half opinions, or compromising 
with cliques to alternate “in power ;” and while hierarchies are 
striving to keep a monopoly of sacred mystery, humbler men are 
steadily pursuing the study of saered law in every open page be- 
fore us, and are gradually working out in events, in actions, in 
conquest over inert matter and inert ignorance, the correct and 
substantial interpretation of the new commandments, The celebra- 
tion of the anniversary which comes round year by year comforts 
us with a sense of that progress, and strengthens us, though we 
are but half conscious of that advance, in applying the prin- 
ciples of our faith more and more to our conduct in public life, in 
our commerce with cach other, and in the relations of the home. 


MR, BRIGHT AND ENGLISH STATESMANSHTP. 


Tue prominent position which Mr, Bright has occupied during 
this recess in the eye of the British public suggests many and 
anxious reflections upon the political future of England, It is 


not without significance, and cannot but be a subject for the at- 
tentive thought of the political student, that the only man who 
in these latter days is being regarded as a vigorous political exist- 
ence, the only man with whom during this recess the publie has 
concerned itself as a political orator, actor, and thinker, should be 
one, who, by the common opinion of all, save a few impracti- 
cables, is permanently disqualified for high oflice. To some per- 
sons, and we confess ourselves to be of the number, this appears to 
be the consecration, temporary, as must needs be, but still the con- 
secration of the principle of moral irresponsibility. To others it may 
appear a sign of that so-called happy growth of the time, which 
substitutes general laws, and public opinion in the affairs of states 
for the operation of the individual conscience, energy, and judg- 
ment. Here is an issue, here is a question of the proper interpre- 
tation of an indisputably certain fact of the hour, which we think 
deserves much more careful treatment than can be given to it in 


themselves. 
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any newspaper article, Buta few thoughts upon the subject, in 
the absence of any opportunity for a more thorough development 
of the question, may not be unwelcome to those who care for more 
than the mere surface of things. 

Itis not necessary for our purpose that we should fully describe 
or analyze John Bright, the man whom at this moment the people 








ec 
of England delighteth to hear, but scarcely to honour. But itis not 
unimportant to our general purpose to remark of this man, who 
is partly the self-elected, partly the admitted eynosure of al] 
English eyes, to report whose utterances to expecting English 
readers telegraphs work, and express-trains run throughout these 
winter nights, that he is, beyond all other prominent Englishmen 
in English history, antagonistic to all that has been supposed 
to be English in temper, intellect, training, and purpose. He is 
not English in the recklessness of inaccuracy with which he deals 
with facts; not English in his revolting disrespect for history ; 
not English in the brutality with which he attacks classes and 
institutions, which, though they once offended against Liberalism 
and progress, have since nobly made the amende honorable, and 
stand excused, forgiven, and even admired by English generosity ; 
not English in his searcely simulated respect for the monarchy : 
not English in the materialism of thought which made him say 
the other day that he had never seen the British constitution ; not 
English in the audacity of his theoretic reconstruction of political 
power: in fine, he is English in nothing save in the single re- 
siduary bulldog element, which is capable of fastening on to its 
objcet, and clinging to it with invincible tenacity. Yet it is such 
a one, whose thoughts and opinions thus make it impossible that 
any, least of all this nation should ever commit power to his 
hands, of whom alone, as powerful politician, the British nation 
is just now thinking ; 





who, last session, was the support of a 
Ministry in the House, and who, ineapable of governing the 
country, assumes and appears not a little likely to be allowed to 
govern the political destinies of those by whom it is or pretends to 
be governed, 

Of course upon the theory that the age of statesmanship is past 
all this matters but little. If it be true that there is no room left 
in the high places of the state for the exercise of free thought, 
wise guidance of the people, political meditation and honestly skil- 
ful politieal action, we can all luxuriate in the fascinations of the 
orator in whom we do not believe, and it is absurd and out of date 
to consider whether we should expend so much admiration and 
attention upen one whom we cannot politically trust. But is this 
theory true? Is it the fact that public opinion, progress, general 
laws ceonomical and industrial, have so superseded the action of 
the individual man precisely in those fields of activity where the 
general opinion of mankind has hitherto supposed the individual 
man to be of the greatest weight and consequence ? Is it the fact 
that we are fairly launched in an era of fatalist development, in 
which public opinion gives instruction to publie men, articulately 
teaching them that wisdom in action which they implicitly, intelli- 
gently, and unerringly obey ? Such questions answer themselves. 
They are ridiculous in the extreme, as is the opinion which they 
are framed to exhibit, when viewed in relation to the facts, the stub- 
born historical facts, of the last ten years, and especially of the 
last five of the history of this country. That public opinion isa 
great force at this moment is beyond question, but so far from 
having found in publie men apt and perfect involuntary machines 
for the execution of its own purposes and desires, it has not yet 
even found with any thoroughness those purposes and desires 
And so far as it has discovered them, public 
men, statesmen, cabinet ministers, far from having been in ne- 
cessary sympathy, and the inevitable executants of those 
purposes, have been repeatedly flung aside, one after an- 
other, by the popular indignation, as helpless and_ineffi- 
cient. But apart from the facts of the last tive years, the opin- 
ion that statesmanship is superseded for ever by public opinion, 
as a line of coaches might be by a railway, is intrinsically one so 
delusive and dangerous, that any man with pretensions to wis- 
dom ean with difficulty embrace, or even approach it. In the con- 
duct of public affairs, especially international affairs, there must 
always bean immense margin left to the initiative, the wisdom, and 
the character of those who occupy the foremost places of the state. 
It shocks common sense to be told that it matters not whether a 
William Pitt or a Disraeli should be the Premier of England. It 
is not political wisdom which dictates this fundamental, and we 
fear widespread error, but political apathy, and moral disorgani- 
zation. For, indeed, it is a strange thing, and not to be inter- 
preted except as mere indifference masking itself with a poli- 
tical theory, just as sinfulness so often masks itself with a moral 
theory, that men who in their private affairs look on competency 
and honesty as indispensable among those whom they employ, 
should do such dishonour to the state as to think that anybody 
may serve for its minister. 

We do not wonder at the springing up of this opinion in Eng- 
land at this moment. So deep is the dissatisfaction which has 
been inspired in the publie mind by public men of all denomina- 
tions, so complete is the absence of men who can be honoured for 
their wisdom and their honesty equally, that Englishmen have no 
resource at this moment except to bend themselves energetically 
to bring out the best and wisest from among themselves or to put 
up with those they have, and the consolatory 7 that it does 
not much much matter, seeing that by leading articles after all we 
are saved, But nothing is clearer than that the latter alternative 
is one which will last no longer than fair weather lasts ; and we 
make no doubt that all those who, admitting, such a philosophy of 
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political despair, or cynicism, or indifference into their minds, 
have neglected the political duties which devolve upon them as 
Englishmen, will in their own or their children’s persons have 
eause to repent so dangerous a heresy. There are many warnings 
abroad ; the history of past times, and above all, the history that 
is transacting itself before our eyes, shows what may be expected 
from that condition of things in which the popular will entirely 
replaces the direct action on the state of the best, wisest, and 
greatest minds. The President of the | 
a great military despotism as a possible denoucment of lis eoun- 
try’s political drama. Should that consummation ever arrive, it 
will be written that it was because power had been for long years 
rendered impossible for the noblest, and strongest, and wisest 
men. England enters into the same dangerous track when she 


yecomes indifferent to the character and faculties of her rulers | 
I diff t to the el t l facult f } 


under the same fancied sceurity or rightful supremacy of the po- 
pular will. 

We conceive, then, that there has been a general failure of the 
statesman class, and that there exists an undoubted necessity to 
the nation of wise and able governors, a point which we shall 
no longer argue, and the practical doubt of which in some quar- 
ters is certainly the most astonishing moral feature of the time. 
This unquestionable fact and self-evident truth must necessarily 
largely influence, whether men will or no, forthcoming discussions 
on Reform. We have already expressed our convictions on former 
occasions that the pressing question for 


‘ngland is not suffrage, but 
statesmanship, or suiirage mainly as bearing upon statesmanship. 
Of the two questions, then, how shall the representation of the 
country be adjusted, and how may it act so as to bring out into 
the arena those who are not merely lords, bankers, brewers, or 
something big in name or purse, but also qualified and anxious 
for work and utility in public oflice and afluirs, we hope this 
last and more important one will not be wholly forgotten, Though 
we confess that it is no hopeful augury that the oracle and prime 
agitator of this question is the man who preéminently represents 
disqualification and impracticability. Still, we trust the practical 
sense of the English nation to distinguish between the architect 
and the incendiary, between u Pericles and an Erostratus. Nor 
do our apprehensions go to the extent of fearing lest Mr. John 
Bright should carry a bill through the House of Commons, 
has to change his nature before he can become not alone mis- 
chicvous but even possible as a legisiator. But that being so, not 
less have the British public to transform, for honour and satety, 
that condition of their political thought which gives temporary 

reéminence and spurivus authority to his inecherent and un- 
wealthy rhetoric. 
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THE LAST ACT OF THE MONTALEMBERT DRAMA. 
Tne Count de Montalembert : acquitted by the Court of 
Appeal from the charge of “ attacking the rights and the au- 
thority which the Emperor holds from the constitution, 
universal suffrage”; but found guilty of “ exciting hatred and 
contempt against the Emperor’s Goverument, and of attacking 
the respect duc to the laws.” ‘The net result is that he is con- 
demned to the same fine as before, and to three instead of six 
months’ imprisonment. But whether, as has been stated, he is 
exempt from the operation of the atrocious law of public safety 
appears very doubtful. In truth, however, the discussion and 
contest have not been one of law throughout. Tower, mere brute 
power, has scarcely taken pains to disguise its ferocity and inso- 
lence throughout the whole of these proceedings. And those who 
suppose that there has been any serious debate with a view toa 
correct judicial decision, or that the attack on M. de Montalem- 
bert has been anything but a thinly-disguised proscription, are 
either interested or stupid. By such act the French 
Government is rapidly defining its position in the face of Europe. 
The affair of the Charles-et-Georges, dropped for a moment until 
the world should be more au tically in possession of the facts, 
is about to be resumed in public discussion. And many other 
incidents are forcing upon the European public that question in 
relation to the revived Bonaparte dynasty, which it was obliged 
to determine in relation to the first. It is, indeed, a striking fact, 
that Imperialism in its principles, and the character of the two 
men who in the first decade and middle of this century have re- 
presented it in France, should so rapidly have developed into a 
régime incompatible to all appearance with the peace and safety 
of nations. And more remarkable still, that the impassable gulf 
of principle, which separates England irom that political system, 
should be equally manifested through t! 
of the first aud second Empire. 1 
of three short years since, has now me almost the oppre- 
brium of the present time, and under the pressure of the frauds, 
falsehood, a crimes accuniulated at home and abroad by the in- 
fatuated Emperor, people are recurring to the fact that it stands 
yet written in the conventional law of Europe that the family of 
the Buonapartes shall never be permitted to occupy the throne of 
France. For the sinister attitude of provocation which the Em- 
peror’s government has assumed throughout the whole of this 
year to England and other nations, necessitates an attitude of self- 
defence. And even the political antagonism between Austria and 
this country has been partially dissolved under the imminence ef 
an apparently growing necessity. It is plain, therefore, that there 
are influences at work which demand irom our statesmen a com- 
plete cessation of drivelling and insincere expressions of confidence, 
and that they look with urgent solicitude to every joint in the 
national harness. It must not be forgotten that the question upon 
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| in a more direct, official, and authoritative shape. 


nited States contemplates | 


He | 


and | 


| wondcr the common sense of Lord Campbell was shocked. 


utterly diverse incidents | 





which the quarrel of the early part of this year took place, 
is revived and prolonged in substance by the trial of M. de 
Montalembert. Nothing can be more plain than that it is 
the deliberate repetition of the addresses of the French colonels 
And it 
is equally plain that the crusade against freedom of thought 


| and expression to which the Emperor has so inflexibly ecom- 


mitted himself in France, is illusory and absurd unless the 
English press be included in the attack, has been of no avail 
that reports of the Montalembert trial haVe been rigidly inter- 
dicted to French journals, while English }Jublications teem with 
verbatim accounts, and glowingly indignant protests against this 
abominable and ridiculous tyranny. Any person who is capable 
of the least reflection may sce that the frée English press is ab- 
solutely incompatible with the present attitude of Imperialism. 
And nothing but a judicial infatuation of the most calamitous and 
extraordinary kind can prevent English statesmen and the Eng- 
lish public from understanding the antagonism of principles which 
is flagrant before their eyes: assisted as their comprehension is 
by the plain warnings which have been accumulated by words 
and deeds, scarcely without intermission, fora period of well nigh 
three years. For it can never be sufliciently recollected that in 
this day an attack on the freedom of intellect in Europe partakes 
of the nature of an attack on England. And this is most 
strikingly true when the attacking party is the Government of 
France. Ina question of this kind there is no national element. 
It is altogether a cosmopolitan matter. Intellect has no frontiers. 
The monarch who, in the year 1858, lays prohibitory duties upon 
the soul of man already by. anticipation treads with profane in- 
vacling,hoof upon every territory where that supreme earthly power 
freely works for the light and comfort of the world, ‘This is not 
a matter for compromise, although a foreign secretary of Great 
Britain, to his eternal degradation, has endured, dumb and un- 
moved, to hear proposals at the Council table of the Paris Con- 
ference for the gagging of the Belgian press. But that statesman 
has been already consigued to political oblivion, is already poli- 
tically as he was then morally “dead while he liveth,” England 
will endorse no such treachery to her sacred trust. She has sworn 
an inviolable fidelity to the dignity of freedom which she has won 
in many struggles, Tow, then, can the friendship of the French 
Government be otherwise than a mockery and a mask 

The sum of the matter is, that to obviate, if at all, the calami- 


| ties with which the coming year is big, the great and paramount 


necessity is to prepare, prepare, prepare. Let us act in the spirit 
of that bitter irony with which certain of our degraded politicians 


| have unwittingly described this mortal friendship, when they have 


told us that we ought to strengthen the hands of the Emperor to 


| resist the impulse of France against us, by thoroughly defensive 


preparation, By all means, Let us so prepare as that any at- 
tacks on us, Whether indirect or direct, may issue in that de- 
struction which has commonly befallen those who assault free 
and determined England, 


VERSUS THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Tu Lord Chief Justice of England is cither in a great serape or 
has managed to get to the edge of a great scrape. Like Words- 
worth’s nightingale in the first edition, he is a ** creature of ebul- 
ient heart,” and we are not surprised at seeing him sometimes, 
though the figure is not coherent, slightly kicking over the traces. 
Beyond a doubt it is very absurd for a special jury when an 
unfortunate commercial traveller has been nearly knocked to 
pieces in a railway train to return a verdict for him with damages 
one farthing. A decision which generally implies a bare technical 
right of action in the plaintiff is not very congruous to a case 
where he has been all but smashed either through the negligence 
of the defendants, or altogether without their fault. a no 
Sut 


stion arises whether he was justified in locking up the Jury 


SMITH 


the que 


/all night for the purpose of coercing them into a dif- 
ferent verdict; a very serious question indeed. We can 


conecive of many arguments which might be advanced to 


| justify the proceeding by lovers of subtlety, but none which 
' does away with the significance of the simple fact that the Judge 


did really attempt to coerce the Jury out of a verdict which 
eemed wrong into one which should seem right to him. It clearly 
will not do to allow Judges to act upon the principle which his 
lordship appears to have applied to the matter, that a flagrantly 
absurd verdict is such conclusive evidence of disagreement as 
to justify a refusal of it, and an imprisonment of the Jury to pro- 
cure a real agreement. There is a broad distinction, which it is 
of the highest importance to insist upon, between keeping a jury 
in durance till they agree, and shutting them up to find a different 
verdict. If Lord Campbell have really overstepped this distinc- 
tion not all our admiration for his judicial talents prevents our 


| hoping that some judicial proceeding may vindicate and confirm 


it afresh. Nor does this seem unlikely. Among a special Jury in 
London who have been locked up unlawfully throughout a winter 
night, without fire or food, it 1s hishly probable that some ~~ be 
found to resent, and seek for redress in the usual way. Indeed 
one of these unlucky gentlemen is stated to have been suffering 
dangerously from a carbunele, which may yet prove a precious 
jewel to his attorney. ; 
We do not forget that an action against the Lord Chief Justice 
of England for false imprisonment would be a great scandal. 
But the preservation of the landmarks of our judicial system is 
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even of greater importance than that the lustreof a —— judge’s 
reputation should be wholly without blemish. ides, it is im- 
possible for thuse who remember the political events of the last 
week to overlook the fact that Lord Campbell is not only Chief 
Justice but Fishmonger. And though we should deeply regret 
seeing the Chief Justice mulcted in heavy damages for a breach 
of the law, yet we should not feel the same harrowing anxiety on 
behalf of the Fishmonger : for reasons similar to those by which 
the Duke of York vindicated to Sheridan his much swearing, which, 
as he declared, he vented not as Bishop of Osnaburg but as Comman- 
de: of the Forces. But, although jesting in appearance, we have a 
serious intention in these remarks, and we desire to indicate 
what we believe to be the founding cause of Lord Camp- 
bell’s very equivocal proceeding, as at best it must be 
termed, viz.: his somewhat precarious allusions when acting as 
Judge, to his intentions as Legislator with reference to the legal 
system he is administering. It is dangerous in the extreme 
for any one to confound these two characters. And they are 
confounded when a Judge so conducts himself on the judgment 
seat as to induce the least suspicion that he acts with an oblique 
reference to the reforms he is anxious to introduce. It was with 
ain that we read in a contemporary the charge against Lord 
Campbell, that he locked up this special jury in order that they 
might serve as a “ frightful example” argument in behalf of his 
coming bill to abolish the necessity of unanimity in juries in 
civil causes. We do not enter into that very important question 
now. And we need scarcely say that nothing is further from our 
thoughts than to endorse so abominable an accusation, abominable 
even asa jest. But what we desire with great respect to draw 
the attention of Lord Campbell to is, that it is a misfortune for 
the cause of public justice, one great element in which is conti- 
dence in public justice, that anything in his demeanour should 
give not reason, but at least opportunity for such a charge. 
Things that are absolutely useless and out of place most frequently 
lead to mischief; and useless and out of place it is unquestion- 
ably for the Lord Chief Justice to advertize, as he so frequently 
does on the judgment seat his contempt for the law as it stands, 
and his intention to procure alterations. For the alteration of 
law is often matter of uncertain and contingent benefit, but it 
ean never be otherwise than of the highest importance that the 
public respect for the law should be preserved intact. It is im- 
paired, it is seriously impaired, when the Judges mix up the busi- 
ness of administering the law as it stands, with the totally dis- 
tinct function of criticizing its effect, and promising its amend- 
ment, And the evil is not less when the changes, which are thus 
incongruously announced, are not in the direction of restoring 
the great principles of justice, but of destroying ancient methods of 
eae determination like the unanimity of the Jury. Whether the 
ate serio-comic incident leads to a cause celcbre or not, we trust 
it may lead Lord Campbell to correct this solitary fault in a ju- 
dicial deportment as remarkable for its attractive kindliness and 
dignity, as the more important side of his judicial career has been 
for a learning, a patience, and an insight which have procured 
him a place in the very foremost rank of the noble men, who have 
administered in different times the noble system of English law. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 

Tue great annual State paper, which is commonly regarded as a 
manifesto of the American Union, is rendered remarkable by two 
circumstances in this year 1858, These two circumstances render 
itperhaps the most remarkable presidential message that has ever 
been delivered, though the document itself would suggest no such 
idea to a reader uninformed on American affairs. 
be more jejune than its style, or more unreal than the spirit of 
it. It is double-diluted commonplace, which would simply tax 
the attention of an indifferent reader, It is one of the vexations 
of Mr. Buchanan’s ministers that it is his sovereign pleasure to 
write his messages himself; and to retrench their wordiness is 
one of the impossible things under his government. They have 
had to bear the public amusement at the verbiage of suecessive 
messages ; and this is the feeblest and ‘‘lengthicest” of the set. 
It is not from its quality, then, that the message is remarkable, 
but from the circumstances under which it appears. 

In the first place, it is not an exposition of American affairs, as 
those affairs are regarded by the nation. The Zimes very 
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public meeting at Pittsburg, in which he expresses somethi 
very like despair of the Republic. This letter is dated the 294 
of November, and the message, some time finished, was delivered 
to Congress on the 6th of December. 

The letter was in our columns last week, and we need only 
refer our readers to it to show what the President has to say on 
both sides of the question of the prospects of the Republic. “We 
need not enter on the consideration of which of the two state- 
ments is the sincere one—if either is so, Our concern is with the 
facts of the position, and with the views and will of the American 
nation as the leading fact in the case. Mr. Buchanan is a disap- 
pointed man: his own familiar friend has msen up against him, 
and holds his former position as aspirant to the highest office: he 
has had to sustain a public stoning in the adverse clections of the 
whole set of free states; and he is aware that, if he could survive 
the process, it would be only to sve the slave states write their 
suffrages on his lost friend and present rival. A man in such a 
position may be excused for doubting whether the Republic can 
last ancther century. Indeed, we may rather admire the mode- 
ration of his language when he puts his fears into the form of 
questions, and says iu answer only that ** the omens are far from 
favourable.” Nothing will ensue from that letter. People, north 
or south, will not leave off talking of “disunion”’’ if events com- 
pel them, as now,’ to think about it: and venality at elections 


and elsewhere will not cease because of any assurance that cor- 


ruption poisons republican institutions at their source. The 
knaves who give and take bribes know that well enough. The 


to dis ‘lose 


the perils of the state, and to 
which immediately followed it. 


uses of the letter are 
serve as a key to the mess 


apt 


Looked at under these two lights, the document is easily 
interpreted. The subject on which the President and the 
people at large are most thoroughly at variance is the 


great subject which is for the moment represented by the 
Kansas controversy; and this is, accordingly, Mr. Buchanan’s 
leading topic. The nation discards lim, and his rival discomfits 
him, because it is not admiited by the nation that the territory is 
slave-territory till made otherwise by special provision. The 
nation regards as patriotic courage aud fidelity that resistance to 
violence in Kansas which the l’resident calls resistance to au- 
thority,—flat rebellion. The nation has also declared, by the 
most public and general act possible, that the Kansas citizens who 
refused to barter their rights fora gift of land, shall cbtain, in 
the ordinary way, such a position as a state as they desire, when 
the right time comes. Mr. Buchanan's voluminous praises and 
congratulations of himself in regard to his Kansas policy are 






therefore only a personal solace in defeat, and the direct contrary 
of the view of those who have di m. 
In regard to Utah, a decided opinion on any haad is not at 


present possible, because contlicting accounts continue to arrive 
from the Mormon city, aud there is some mystery about the terms 
on which the United States officials are with the Mormon leaders. 
That there should be peace instead of war at the moment is a 
good; but no settlement can, nature of things, have 
been made, further than i words, of the claims of federal 
republicanisin against stat tism, or of polygamist Latter Day 
Saints, who admit k but their Bible, to work in the 
i se that the 











Legislature with Gentiles. There is reason to supp 
| state of affairs among the Mormons will soon be better understood 
than hitherto, in both hemispheres. 

Mr. Buchanan’s meaning in pointh vy to the fu- 
ture annexation of Mexico, and th liate acquisition of 
Cuba, is intelligible to everybod: C'ast North, he. can 
only turn to the South, with a last hope of retaining his interest 
there. The cast is a desperate one; and the mature of his propo- 
sals shows it. He proposes nothing less than a military occupa- 
tion of two fronticr provinecs of Mexico; adding that unless the 
Mexicans can settle theomsch under a stable liberal govern- 
ment, the United Stat will e territory in compensation for 
their own asserted losses. ‘There will be more to say soon on the 
Mexican subject. Meantime, it need scareely be explained that 


strangely takes it up, and treats of it, on the ground of its being | 


such an exposition; whereas the American people have done 


everything in their power to testify their condemnation of Mr. 


Buchanan’s views and policy. From end to end of the country, 
the elections have shown the national desire of a total severance 
of themselves from the policy of the Cabinet, so that Mr. Bu- 


| quired by the American 


chanan’s exposition is precisely an account of what the American | 


ple do not think of their’ public affairs. 
ardship imposed by their constitution that they must put up 
with a discredited and untrusted Government for a certain term, 
—unable to change either chief ruler or ministers except at the 
four years’ interval; but they have the means of protest in their 
hands, in the more frequent elections. Never before was this 
kind of protest so emphatically delivered. The whole world must 
understand it, the Americans think. They will soon see that the 
Times does not: but they will have abundant opportunity to 
show that Mr. Buchanan’s views are, on the main topic of the 
Message, not theirs, but the reverse of them. We have, then, in 
the first place, to read the Message, like a dream, by contraries. 
The other strange circumstance is, that Mr. Buchanan, after 
having prepared this message, wrote a letter, to be produced at a 


It is the severest | 


| against all comers, 





the Mexicans have not sought such ti nas Mr, Bu- 








chanan proposes to send y of Lexan an- 
nexation would show tl ld, what they 
would have to expect, if 1 ul policy had 
been approved, instead of r d by icau people. | 

Nowhere does the horizon seem to be any clearer. The Presi- 
dent's Government appears to be at feud, or in the way to be 80, 
with almost all its alli far and near, Niearagua and Grenada, 


ns, are re- 
damages for 
idents in their 

ch allies, is in- 
u to send the United States 
troops, when he secs occasion, to hold the new transit-route 
under an engagemeut to withdraw the sol- 
ceases; a point which his judgment is to 
determine. As Nicaragua is admitted to have rights of sove- 
reignty over the site of the route, it remains for s in con- 
ference, and not with the American President in his cabinet, to 
settle wnat those rights are, and to take care that they are re- 
spected. A guarantee that no trespass should b comuitted on 
Nicaraguan territory by American invaders, or a requisition on 
Congress for powers to prevent such aggression, would have given 
a better grace to the President's proposals to make use of the 
isthmus for purposes of transit. During the uncertainty which 
attends the retribution on Walker the filibuster, the United States 


having been invaded and pillaged by American citi 


the effects of their self-defence on American rm 
territory. 


formed of the ir 
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Government must expect its claims to be regarded with distrust | 
by all its allies. ; 

The accounts given in the respective parliaments of the mutual , 
invitations of the American and the British governments to sug- 

t securities against slave-trading under the American flag 
fo not precisely agree : but Mr. Buchanan’s position in that matter 
is a difficult one ; and time may be allowed for the several States | 
to manifest their pleasure. Suffice it now that public and patriotic 
sentiment is daily manifesting itself more openly and decidedly 

ainst the slave-trade. Mr. Buehanan’s plea for the acquisition 
of Cuba, insolent as it is to the understandings of his hearers, is 
a strong om to the direction of public opinion in the United 
States, which will have means, before the next reign, of making 
their pleasure known. 

The material welfare of the Republic is almost a matter of 
course. Increased debt does not matter, in so thriving a com- 
munity, though the way in which it was incurred is a consider- 
ation of deep importance. It is easy enough to raise any amount 
that the Government may call for; but it is of consequence that 
taxation should proceed on good principles. These are things 
which time and experience will at All nations have been bad 
economists before they were good; and if the Americans will not 
learn by the old world’s experience, they will by their own. The 
ease is different with the moral principles of policy, An error 
there is never reparable. It would be a great pity that the 
Americans should inflict on themselves the needless evils of a 
protective system : but free-trade would follow in time; whereas 
a policy of territorial aggrandisement, necessitated by slavery or 
recommended by a vanity of “ glory,” can endin nothing but the 
destruction of the Republic. Mr. Buchanan indicates the ca- 
lamity, while venturing to assign only a most insufficient cause. 
Heartier and more disinterested friends of our American kindred 
may be permitted to give warning at once of the possible calamity 
and its obvious causes. 





MORAL OF THE “ DAVIDSON AND GORDON” CASE, 


Tur judgment to be formed of the conduct of Overend, Gurney, 
and Co., does not turn upon the question whether certain war- 
rants were issued after or before the discovery of the fraud; it 
does not turn, in fact, upon any one particular point in the whole 
series of transactions. Neither can it be admitted that the firm 
or any member of it can make a claim to stand exempt from fair 
criticism on the part of the press; a claim alike inconsistent with 
the spirit of recent reforms in the Libel-law and with the real in- 
terests of British commerce. How is it that the proceedings coux 
before us By process of public law. Davidson and Gordon 
failed to meet their commercial engagements ; according to the 
law of this country, they are bound to place their affairs under 
the control of the Court of Bankruptcy, and they obtain certain 
privileges and protections. The object of that proceeding is to 
secure the greatest amount of protection for honest but unfortu- 
nate trading with the greatest amount of check upon dishonest 
practices in business. The persons who enter the court do so 
either as parties to the liability, or as ereditors claiming, or as 
witnesses to the truth. In any ease the truest safeguard against 
falsehood and injustice of every kind is complete publicity. If 
the law works well, the best guarantee for its continuance is un- 
checked discussion, removing every doubt which may exist as to 
its operation. If it works ill, the first step towards a reform is 
discussion of the imperfections. In short we must have fre 
trade in the discussion of English commerce, of such commer- 
cial actions as come under publie cognizance through the pro- 
ceedings of a public court, and of the arguments by which men 
seek to condemn or justify those actions. 

It may be true that Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Company did 
not issue any warrants after the 13th or 17th of Octeber,—which- 
ever is the accurate date. But Mr. Chapman has himself stated 
in court that after the 13th of October, “* we discounted som: 
7000/, worth of bills to enable them [Davidson and Gordon] to 
take up a loan which we made them on some shells.” Money was 
therefore, furnished to Davidson and Gordon by the help of which 
they continued the prosecution of their own business in their own 
peculiar fashion. ‘The very remarkable nature of their transac- 
tions and the character of their warrants was discovered by a 
British merchant, and he did xot at once send information to th 
police or warn those with whom he was connected in business that 
such irregularities had been detected. Mr, Chapman deposed that 
on the 17th of October he said to Mr. Bois “1 will never breathe 
the air with that man again alone; and,” he added, ‘I never 
have.” It is true that he said, ‘‘ we will not defile ourselves with 
the distillery upon any consideration whatever,” and yet Overend, 
Gurney, and Company were ready “to join in a sale of the dis- 
tillery after the proceeds were placed in the Bank of England to 
the credit of whom it might concern”; and as we have scen, 
money was advanced for the purpose of recovering the warrants. 
This last action is very remarkable. We find ourselves unable to 
draw any distinction between such an act and the payment of money 
into a bank for the purpose of meeting a forged cheque; it is we 
say in the general character of the relations between Overend, 
Gurney, and Company, and Davidson and Gordon, that the public 
estimate will be formed. 

We have from time to time noticed a rather extensive impli- | 
cation of very eminent houses in the most irregular practices of | 
commerce. We have pointed out an uubroken chain between the | 
merchants of the highest standing and gentlemen engaged in 
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transactions which subject them to the penal law; and in this 
case Mr, Chapman has been severely criticised for his relation to 
such transactions, Perhaps the experience might make him re- 
flect that the sternest interpretations upon the conduct of others 
do not always form the most enlarged or just view. We have no 
doubt that Mr. Chapman is an exceedingly estimable man, and 
even these occurrences have scarcely touched the character of 
Joseph Gurney, though they are said to have hastened his death. 
But is it not possible that those who are the most severely con- 
temned have also their redeeming points? There certainly was 
ability in Joseph Windle Cole ; on many accounts we might guess 
him to be a man of dashing faculties, and of companionable dis- 
position, Davidson and Gordon had their friends, men who were 
anxious for their safety and welfare. They had something good 
about them. And indeed most human beings have qualities that 
make them redeemable. We gain nothing by unqualified repro- 
bation of any man, and we do not establish our own virtue by de- 
claring that we will not * breathe again” with them. Who can 
refuse to share God's air with any one of his fellow creatures ? 
* Let him, that is without sin, cast the first stone.” 

There is, in fact, something painful, as painful as it is vain, in 
the recriminations which have passed in the Bankruptey Court 
between Mr, Chapman on the one side and those who have been 
placed in antagonism with him on the other, Mr. Gordon and Mr, 
Cole. We do not affect to decide between them. There are dis- 
erepancies in their statements compared with each other, but 
there appear to be discrepancies also in the evidence of Mr. Chap- 
man himself, We do not attach any great importance to that 
fact. The etfeet of such inconsistencies is commonly much ex- 
aggerated. ‘The most truthful men may say one thing at one 
time and another at another, not only because the memory is 
treacherous, but beeause the understanding, never able to em- 
brace «// the points in any complicated series of facts, specially 
contemplates only a part of the occurrence, and errs by speaking 
in general terms which are positively right in reference only to a 
part. It is a trait of vulgarity to exult too much if we are “ in 
the right”; it is the mark of an undiscriminating mind to hunt 
down those who are “in the wrong.” Most particularly are 
those who have been personally engaged in such matters un- 
suited, by their position, to determine what is “ the right” or 
“the wrong’ of the ease. We should not willingly accept the 
opinion of Mr. Joseph Windle Cole on the conduct of Mr, Chap- 
man or Mr. Gordon; we should hesitate to take Gordon’s 
estimate of Chapman and Cole; and Cole and Gordon might just- 
ly protest against our absolutely aecepting the views of Chapman, 
When once you get entangled in lax proceedings, the distinetion 
between right and wrong necessarily becomes complex and 
vague. It is most desirable for the interests of commercial mo- 
rality that the bystanders should exercise a free discussion on the 
facts that come legitimately before them ; but even here we can- 
not be sure that we have absolutely exhausted the inquiry, or 
that the presentment is mathematically accurate. We take the 
reports with their crrors upon them, We cannot, however, be 
very far wrong if we make due allowance for error, and judge not 
ina narrow or illiberal spirit of the broad issues. So we say 
now, that, while it is essential for the vital interests of commerce 
that w ild understand the nature of the irregularities com- 
mitied—that we should distinctly recognize the practice of issuing 
many warrants for one consignment, say, of spelter—and that we 
! | be informed if houses of high standing make advances of 
money which facilitate the continuance of irregular practices ; 
nevertheless when we have established these eases it is useless to 
persevere in diatribes against the men whose position has been 
disclosed. We may be quite certain that the worst of them 
are not without some extenuating considerations, and that the 

La no worse than numbers who have been unde- 
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eencral run 

This has been the very object with which we have re- 
peated our comments on such events. It was to show that 
those who had been unlucky enough to be discovered were 
not worse than a greater number who went about in all the en- 
joyment of good credit. The moral of the town eclogue between 
Chapman and Gordon, is that commerce gains nothing from these 
recriminations, will profit nothing by specifically allotting the 
exact proportion of blame to the one or to the other, but that the 
character of British commerce depends upon its absolutely rising 
above these nice and technical distinctions, Mr, Chapman is 
hurt because he is taken to task for saying, “ It was most painful 
to us not to divulge the fraud under which we were suffering, but 
its magnitude took it out of all ordinary course of proceedings.” 
Now the very highest view of moral obligation would render such 


. question entirely independent of “ magnitude.”” Whether it 
was a case of one sovereign or of a million, the model British 


merchant would hold himself compelled instantly to report the 
i ; anything ungenuine in the seeurity which he had 
been instrumental in cireulating. It és very painful to confront 
the consequences of such disclosures, but we have had cases even 
recently of gentlemen who have confronted liabilities to the 
amount of two or three millions sterling; and it may safely be 
said that after that candid appeal to truth against any kind of 
questionable protection, the name of John Dennistoun stands 


discovery ol 


even higher than it did before it was mentioned in connection 


with “creditors” and “ allowance of time.” There still does 
exist the spirit which would restore to British commerce the 
highest standing to which it had ever reached. 
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STAHR'S LIFE OF LESSING.* 

Tx character of Gotthold Mphraim Lessing is one that the prac- 
tical literary man may fairly take as a model. His life was one 
continued struggle from first to last, but he so ordered himself 
in the contest that he gained important victories not only for 
himself, but for the whole of mankind. Working under circum- 
stances that would ordinarily depress a man into the worst speci- 
men of the literary hack, he maintained a position that com- 
manded the respect of all his contemporary countrymen, and 
though the great intellectual epoch of Germany intervenes be- 
tween the death of Lessing and the present time, the course of 
years merely proves the durability of the great man’s reputation. 
His is a figure that cannot become obscure. As all roads led 
to Rome, so must the historian of nearly every department of in- 
tellectual labour in Germany look back to Lessing. 

Who converted the Germans from an idolatrous worship of 
French classicism, and set them about the formation of a national 
literature ?—-Lessing. Who started that enthusiastic admiration 
for Shakspeare, that has gone on increasing till the present day ¢ 
—Lessing. Who commenced that philosophy of art, that is such a 
peculiar emanation of the German mind '—Lessing. Who laid the 
foundation of that earnest tendency to free inquiry in matters of 
religion that is equally remote from old-fashioned orthodoxy and 
Voltairian levity ’—Lessing. Who wrote the only German comedy 
that is considered classical >—Lessing. Who wrote the only poem 
in Germany that anybody cares to read for the sake of its moral 
import ?>—Lessing. 


essing, the demolisher of a whole legion of literary inani- | 
ties, whose names only live through his vituperation, as the | 


dunces assailed by Pope are immortal through the poem that he 


devoted to their extermination ; Lessing, who laid down the great | 


canon that there was a fundamental difference between poctry 


and the fine arts, and dispelled the heretical belief that a poem | 


ought to be a speaking picture; Lessing, who threw the most 
wondrous tet eae into the path both of vulgar believers 
and vulgar infidels by the startling declaration, that the divine 
origin of a creed by no means establishes its claim to eternal du- 
ration, as it may have been devised as an expedient for the edu- 
cation of man; Lessing who combined the national features of 
his age, in the comedy Minna ron Barnhelm ; Lessing, who pro- 


claimed the grand doctrine of religious toleration in his didactic | 


play, Nathan der Weise ; Lessing, who prefigured German Uni- 
versality, by writing on every possible genus of subject connected 
with literature or literary history ; Lessing, who loved the pur- 
suit of truth asa Leicestershire squire loves the chase of a fox, 
and with extravagant sublimity said, ‘If God held in his right 
hand all truth, and in his left the ever active impulse towards truth, 
even subject to the condition that I should remain perpetually in 
error, and were to bid me make my choice, I would fall humbly 
before his left hand, and would say, Father give me that, pure 
truth is for Thee alone,”—such a Lessing could not easily be for- 
gotten. 

From his very obstacles Lessing derived strength. Brought 
up by a narrow-minded Lutheran father, and at a school charac- 
terized by pedantry of the oldest fashion, he laid in as large a 
stock of classical learning as was possible at a time, when the 
great masters of philology had not begun their labours, and 
came to Leipzig ignorant, indeed, of the world, but thoroughly 
prepared for a learned career, in both respects the exact antithesis 
of Goethe, who came to the same university, a worldly-wise 
smatterer, about twenty years afterwards. Plunged into a 
familiarity with actors, which involved not only a participation 
in debaucheries, but the acceptance of little bills, and that ata 
time when the histrionic profession was in its most vagabond con- 
dition, neither obtaining ner deserving respect, he matured the 
dramatic theories that had floated before him, while engaged in 
the study of Plautus and Terence in his convent-like school, and 
came out of an atmosphere that would have proved fatal to 
ninety-nine youths out of a hundred, a wiser anda better man. 
Working with all his encrgies in a country ruled by a great 
king, who gave an impress to his age, but whose least laudable 
peculiarity was a disposition to discourage German literature and 
German literati; he became resolutely national; and a personal dis- 
agreement with Voltaire, the monarch’s idol, was an additional 
sting, urging him to drive the Gallic ccupant from the intellectual 
domain of the Teuton, Had Frederick the Great been a Mwcenas to 
his countrymen, Lessing would doubtless have been a peculiarly 
bright star in a shining galaxy, but without the necessity in which 
he was placed of fighting his battles alone, and gaining his victories 
alone, he would scarcely have become the epoch-maker of German 
literature, notwithstanding his rare qualifications for the Her- 
culean task. And those qualitications were rare indeed, including 
as they did two descriptions of talent usually deemed in- 
compatible. 
word, and he was a worker in those departments of literature that 
are commonly assigned to thinkers of the most superticial 
order. 
with each other, A mere learned man could have demolished 
adversaries amid the applause ofj professors, but would not have 
interested the general public. A more ready penman might 
have amused the mob, by hurling missiles at some Aca- 

* G. E. Lessing, sein Leben und seine Werke. By Adolph Stahr. Published by 
Guttentag, Berlin; and Nutt, London. 


Lessing was a scholar in the severe sense of the | 


And the two sides of his character harmonized admirably | 





——.. 
demical Colossus, but in the eyesof the erudite he would simply haye 
been shooting peas against a brick-wall. But Lessing, in his two 
capacities, could hurl down an idol in the very sanctum of the 
Temple of learning, while the multitude could understand and 
applaud the victory. Every one is familiar with the names of 
Klotz and Lange, as those of human beings fashioned on purpose 
to be crushed by Lessing, yet the former was venerated even by 
the erudite among his academic contemporaries, and the transla- 
tion of Horace, effected by the latter, was the marvel of its age, 
till Lessing dispelled the illusion. For excessive freedom of 
thought, on the subject of New Testament history, he was assailed 
by the orthodox Pastor Gétze ; but so utterly did he demolish 
him by his rejoinder, that the name of the unfortunate man is stil] 
read as a symbol of narrow-minded bigotry, just as Guy Fawkes 
appears to a charity-boy as the type of Popery in gx neral. To ap- 
preciate the power of Lessing we must conceive an Oxford double- 
class man wielding the vernacular club of a Cobbett, with this 
difference, that he relied on no academical distinction, but 
claimed the respect of surrounding professors by the mere force of 
attainments, not offieially recognized. 

The wonder that Lessing’s works are not oftener read by the 
English has been so frequently expressed, that it has almost be- 
come a commonplace. They are eminently readable and amusing. 
His reasonings are based upon premises that are even more appre- 
ciable in London than at Berlin; for that great barrier of philo- 
sophie technicality, which separates German from British thought, 
did not belong to him or his age. But still we can easily find the 
cause why his productions are not sought by the general reader, 
The subjects to which most of them refer, belong to a past epoch, 
| and though admirable treatment of an insigniticant theme may 
| afford exquisite enjoyment to those readers, with whom literature 
is a profession, the ordinary inhabitants of such a work-a-day 
world, as our England is, will hardly recreate their leisure-hours 
with works, the theme of which is initself not interesting. Who 
cares, Whether Lange was a good or a bad translator of Horace ; 
who troubles himself about the greater or less accuracy of 
Jécher’s Lexicon ; who is anxious to know, whether Klotz was or not 
a superficial archeologist? Then again, the theological effusions 
of Lessing, though so plainly written, that he who runs may read, 
can exercise little influence over English readers, who, if a very 
select few be set aside, may be divided into orthodox zealots, 
respectable formalists, and indifferentists, to whom faith and un- 
faith are as foreign as toan unconverted Polynesian. Even  Na- 
than the Wise,” in which a smart tale of Boceacio is turned into a 
grave dramatic sermon, in favour of toleration, would offend a 
score of persons, and * bore” a still greater number, for every one 
to whom it afforded delight. Lessing’s works are not abstruse, 
| but they are esoteric ; that is to say, they are mainly addressed to 

the professed literary man, who has an instinctive sympathy for 
the struggles, the feelings, the controversies peculiar to his 
vocation. 

But the less reason we find to expect that Lessing will ever be read 
among that large elass of English dretfant?, who sip Goethe, and 
gulp down Schiller, the more cordially do we recommend the bio- 
gvaphy of Herr Adolph Stahr, which contains not only a minute ae- 
count of the ineidents of Lessing’s active and fluctuating life, but 
also a complete analysis of his principal works, so that the grand 
results which he attained, and which stand as a line of demarea- 
tion separating the years that preceded him from those that 
followed, are clearly and forcibly presented. As the world is di- 
vided into an Antediluvian and a Postdiluvian period, so likewise 

i'may we divide modern German literature—Gottheld Ephraim 
Lessing being himself the deluge that swept away a host of bigots 
and poetasiers, and prepared the soil for the growth of a new and 
vigorous race. And this value of Lessing is clearly made out by 
lerr Stahr’s biography. 

















CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
Tu week has produced a number of bo 
their subjects and literary character, but al 
ture; they are fit to purchase for present 
external appearance but by the nature of their 
altogether a batch of capital Christmas books, 

Of the volumes before us Zhe Poets of the West approaches 
more closely to the decorative gift books of former years than 
any of its brethren. Its form, its typography, its attractive wood- 
cuts, and its outward ensemble render it fit to take its place amid 
other bijoux of the table. It possesses a more permanent literary 
attraction than most of the old annuals, being in reality a species 
of Elegant Extracts from the pocts of America, Thirty Trans- 

The Pocts of the West : a Selection of favourite American Poems, with Memoirs 
of their Authors. Illustrated by F. O. C. Darley, Jasper Cropsey, J. H. Hill, 


Birket Foster, Xe. Published by Low, Son, and ¢ o. 4 
Deboral’s D ary. ASequel to * Mary Powell.” Published by Hall, Virtue, and 


‘ks, various enough in 
]l agreeing in this fea- 
s, not merely by their 
contents, forming 
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By John Cargill Brough. 


o 
The Fairy Tales of Science. A Book for Youth. Bs 
Published by Griffith and 


With sixteen Nlustrations by Charles H, Bennett. 
Farran, 

Relics of Genius: 
Biographical Sketches, By 
Keut and Co, 

The Boy's Book of Modern Travel and Adrent 
thor of ** The Children’s Bible Picture Book,” Xc. 
liam Harvey, Published by Kent and Co. ’ 

The Barly Life of Old Jack: a Sea Tale. By William H. G. Kingston, Au- 
thor of ** Peterthe Whaler.” Published by Nelson and Sons 

The Eng Boy in Japan ; or the Perils and Adventures of Mark Raffles among 
Princes, Priests, and People of that singular Empire. By William Dalton, Author 
of * The Wolf Boy in China.” With Illustrations. Published by Nelson and 
Sons, 

Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Holidays. The Experiences of a Little Girl. By 
| Mrs, Oliphant, Author of “ Katie Stewart.” Published by Macmillan and Co, 
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atlantic bards are laid under contribution for three-and-forty 
specimens. Some of these are of necessity well known, as the 
ieces from Longfellow ; or perhaps the best specimen of the poet 
may not be chosen, as ‘ the Bells” in the case of Poe ; with Bryant 
the extracts may exceed in number, what the eminence of the 
writer justifies. Here and there, too, something may be found 
approaching the prosaic, as the opening verses, ‘ Hail Columbia,” 
whose national character has forced it into the collection, though 
it is really little better than a Grub Street ode. Neither are we sure 
that America, wonderful as are her productions, can turn out 
thirty poets in threescore years and ten. But spite of such un- 
avoidable drawbacks, Zhe Poets of the West is a very excellent 
volume. The collection is exceedingly various; and the pieces 
attractive in themselves, or for some extrinsic circumstance, as 
the “ Hail Columbia.” 
their subjects or scencry, and have always the curious interest 
with which Englishmen must regard the best efforts of the Ameri- 
can mind. 

The great gems of the volume are Longfellow’s ‘ Excel- 
sior,” and ‘Psalm of Life.” Among less known productions are 
Halleck’s ‘“‘ Red Jacket,” which has a spice of satire upon things 
in general, and Amcrican nationality in particular, just light and 
delicate enough to warrant its = in a collection of this 
kind. Whittier’s ‘‘ Maud Muller” 





love with a young lawyer, and the feeling is reciprocated in the 
gentleman’s heart. Ambition, convention, and necessity, keep 
them apart. The judge marries a rich woman, Maud a poor 
man; and both are unhappy through a life, passed in often vainly 
looking back upon the past. The poem is not only a true re- 
flection of American manners, but of that general hardness of 
reality which dissipates so many dreams, and turns awry the cur- 
rent of so many romances. The moral is not the best part of the 
poem, but here it is. 
** Alas for maiden, alas for judge, 

For rich repiner, and household drudge! 

God pity them both! and pity us all, 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 

For, of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: ‘it might have been !’ 

Ah, weil ! for us all some sweet hope lies 

Deeply buried from human eyes ; 

And in the hereafter, angels may 

Koll the stone from its grave away ! 

The illustrations are gems of wood engraving, and exhibit a 

high degree of conventional excellence in the design. Whether 
they truly represent the characteristics of American landscape we 
cannot say; but we have doubts. American vegetation in the 
~< of botanical specimens may be found, and an air different 
to English landscape pervades the whole; but the scenes do 
not impress as examples of Transatlantic landscape. 





The author of ‘‘Mary Powell” should confine herself to the 
domestic life of old England; for such, beyond all question, is 
her strongest ground. She can rise to historical themes, she can 
transport herself and her readers to foreign parts, but her real 


spontaneous flow of invention and easiness of style, refer to times | 


istant enough to prevent an application of the test of experience 
to her representations, and yet close enough in manners and ideas 
to enlist our sympathies in the scene. 

Deboral’s Diary, a sequel to ‘‘ Mary Powell,” introduces us 
again to the domestic life of Milton; but in advanced years, and 
amid blindness, narrow circumstances, and the domestic trouble 
which is held to have overshaded his decline, be the fault whose 
it may. In the diary of his daughter Deborah for 1665 and 1666 
this is mainly traced to his third wife and an artful servant; but 
natural causes are also allowed their weight. The deformity of 
Anne rather sours her temper ; Mary and Deborah display touches 
of petulance, sometimes with cause, sometimes without; the 
blindness of the father prevents his cognition of those displays of 
sorrow and affection that are not demonstrative. All this is done 
with feminine delicacy of conception and exceution. The pa- 
tience and lofty kindness of the poet, and his superiority to 
narrowness of fortune, are presented with equal skill, yet not un- 
mingled with peculiarities that would be weaknesses in another 
man. Johnson observes that the superiority of Adam [to Eve in 
“* Paradise Lost,”’] ‘‘is diligently sustained,” and there is the same 
effect in the Diary, whether intended or no. It is a pleasant book 
well got up. The external appearance does not admit of a speci- 
men ; but we can give one from the literature. 

“ T heartilie wish our Stepmother were back, albeit we are soe comfort- 
able without her! Mary, taking the Maid at unawares last Night, found 
astrange Man in the Kitchen. Words ensued; he slunk off like a Culprit, 
which lookt not well, while Betty Fisher, brazening it out, woulde have at 
firste that he was her Brother, then her Cousin, and ended by vowing to be 
revenged on Mary when she lookt not for it. 1 would have had Mary speak 
to Father, but she will not; perhaps soe best. Polly is in the Sulks to 
Daye, as well as Betty, saying, * As well live in a Nunnetie.’ 

* When the Horse is stolen, shut the Stable Door. Mavy locked the 
lower Doors, and brought up the Keys herselfe, yestereven at Duske. Anon 
dropped in Doctor Paget, Mr. Skinner, and Uncle Diek, soe that we had 
quite a merrie Party. Dr. Paget sayd how that another Case of the Plague 
had occurred in Long Acre; howbeit, this onlie makes three, soe that we 
trust it will not spread, though ’twoulde be unadvised to goe needlesslie in- 
to the infected Quarter. Uncle Dick would fayn take us Girls down to 
Oxon, but Father sayd he could not spare us while Mother was at Stoke ; 
and that there was noe prevalent Distemper, this bracing; Weather, in our 
Parish. Then felle a musing; and Uncle Dick, who loves a Jeste, outs 
with a large brown Apple from *s Pocket, and holds it aneath Father's Nose. 
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They have frequently a freshness from | 
| more wonderful than the incidents of romance. 


is still more remarkable. | 
The story is that of a rustie maiden who sees and at once falls in 


| as though they were but so many blades of grass, 


| chemistry pointed out. 
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Sayth Father, rousing, ‘ How far Phansy gocs! thy Voice, Dick, carried 
me back to olde Dayes, and affected, I think, even my Nose; for I could 
protest I smelled a Sheepseote Apple.’ And, feeling himselfe touched by 
its cold Skin, laught merrilie, and ate it with a Relish; saying, noe Sorte 
ever seemed unto him soe goode—he had received manic a Hamper of ’em 
about Christmasse.’ 





The six following volumes are all of the nature of juvenile 
books though of the higher kind, and are all well adapted for 
presents, having numerous cuts and mostly gleam externally in 


gold and scarlet. 


Mr. Brough 5 Fairy Tales of Seience combine instruction with 
amusement, though they are less adapted to teach science, than 
by the broad and popular exhibition of its wonders, to stimulate 
the youthful nial to systematic study. Neither are the con- 
tents in strictness to be called tales, though the facts are often far 
The plan is 
rather that of personified exposition, ‘ The Age of Monsters” 
after touching upon stories of heathen and christian mythology, 
such as St. George and the Dragon, proceeds to embody in form 


| and action the still more extraordinary creatures of the great rep- 


tilian geological period. This is done strikingly, if the description 
verges upon the melodramatic, as this introduction of the Hyleo- 
saurus, 

‘But hark! . What noise was that? Surely that harsh discordant roar 
must have proceeded from the deep throat of some monster concealed in 
yonder forest. ‘The Crocodiles seem to understand it perfectly, for see, they 
are making for the opposite bank with most undignified speed. There it is 
again, still louder than before! Now a crashing among the trees, followed 
by a wild unearthly shrick. 

* Look at that terrible form which has just emerged from the thicket. It 
rushes towards us, trampling down the tall shrubs that impede its progress 
Now it stops as if ex- 
hausted, and turns its huge head in the direction of the forest. 

** How shall we describe this monster of the old world, which is so unlike 
any modern inhabitant of the woods? Its body, which is at least twent 
fect long, is upheld by legs of proportional size, and a massive tail, which 
drags upon the grovnd and forms a fifth pillar of support. Its head is 
hideously ugly, its immense jaws and flat forehead recalling the features of 
those grim monsters which figure in our story-books. Its dragon-like ap- 
pearance is still further increased by a ridge of large triangular bones or 
spines which extend along its back. We should not be at all surprised were 
we to see streams of fire issuing from the mouth of this creature, and we 
look towards the palm-forest half expecting a St. George to ride forth on his 
milk-white charger.”’ 

The age of Monsters, however, is only one chapter, and the 
book contains twenty. The Amber Spirit sketches the progress 
of Electricity from the time when Thales rubbed the piece of 
amber, down to our day of electric telegraphs and electric clocks. 
The Four Elements gives a general sketch of modern chemistry, 
while exploding the fallacy of the ancient theory. In Modern 
Alchemy justice is done to the medieval seekers after the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and some of the transmutations of modern 
Animated Flowers unfolds the most re- 
markable wonders of the Zoophytes. Fuiry Zales of Science isa 
capital gift book, but, as we have said already, it will scarcely 
teach, though it is likely to stimulate. 

In the Relics of Genius, by Mr. Grinsted, the reader is taken 
to all the leading burial-places of London and its vicinity, with 
oceasional flights to far-off places, if they have but had the for- 
tune to receive the “ relies” of a distinguished man. Thus we 
go to Dumfries to ponder over Burns, to Dryburgh Abbey to the 
grave of Walter Scott, and to Stratford-on-Avon of course. 
Westminster Abbey and some of the London churches or ceme- 
teries furnish the greatest number of names; a brief notice of the 
earecr and public character of the dead, with some descriptions of 
the burial-place, constituting the matter of the book. The per- 
sons noticed are various as regards their pursuits—pocts, artists, 
actors, musicians ; and when we say that they exceed two hun- 
dred in number, it need searcely be added that the lives are 
not very full or the criticism very exhaustive: the wonder is 
that Mr. Grinsted has done so much. But the real value of the 
Relies af Genius seems to us to consist in its utility as a work of 
reference. Here we have not only the biography, but the burial- 
place of more than two hundred British geniuses, and in a book 
which may lie on a table as well as stand on a shelf. 

Mr. Meredith Johnes’s Boy's Book of Modern Travel is a very 
clever ‘extract’? of modern journeying and adventure. The 
most striking natural phenomena, pictures of scenery, sketches of 
strange peoples, or individual hazard and action are presented by 
vigorous condensation and judicious extract. We visit the Geyser 
springs of Iceland, sail amid the ice floes, and take a look at the 
Laplanders, through Lord Dufferin’s “ Letters from High Lati- 
tudes.” The Americansecarry us to Japan and into it. We wan- 
der with Bayard Taylor to various places in the East, and to 
Mexico ; Layard enables us to see winged bulls and other antique 
wonders ; Hue presents a Chinese Review ; Livingstone and Gerard 
talk to us respecting lions; and so we travel about. The book is 
avowedly a compilation; but it contains more amusement than 
many original books, and that is what “boys” regard, perhaps 
girls also, 

Both The Early Life of Old Jack, and The English Boy in 
Japan, belong to that class of prose fictions which some aseribe 
to ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” but which has rather grown up in the 
present day; the late Captain Marryat, and Captain Mayne Reid 
being conspicuous contributors to this kind of tales, The principle 
of construction is,—procure a certain amount of information whether 
relating to natural history, manners and customs, particular modes 
of life, human nature itself thrown into strange circumstances, or 
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a combination of each and all; and then contrive a story to dis- | 
play them to the best advantage. Both these books fulfill this | 
in different ways. ‘ The English Boy” contains more of 
information touching Japan and the Japanese. ‘ Old Jack”’ has 
most of varied and spirit-stirring adventure at sea. 





In Mrs, Oliphant’s Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and Iolidays, 
we have a juvenile tale narrating the career of a little girl from | 
ten to fourteen, and the means by which she is changed from a 
thoughtless but wellmeaning child into a steady, dutiful, and 
religious young maiden. ‘The story and its incidents, though full 
of cleverness and attraction, are inferior as regards interest to the 
truth and spirit with which the characters are painted, and the 
struggles of Mrs. Hopetoun, a surgeon’s widow, to bring up her 
family in respectability on modest means, are described, The 
circumstances of the story may, as usual, move a little too much 
at the bidding of the writer to be a true reflection of actual life ; 
but the whole is a pleasing and truthful little tale primarily 
written for young youth, yet not without interest to older people, 
for the justness of itsremarks and a character of reality that per- 
vades it. Here is an early sketch of Agnes. 

*¢ There is not a sound in the room just at this moment, but the wind lift- 
ing and dropping with a faint rustle the little muslin blind. 

* Because Lucy is saying her prayers—that is the reason of the stillness ; 
however, there is a little figure in a white nightgown, sitting upon the side 
of the bed, which is not saying prayers. She has put her slippers upon her 
naked little feet, and sits balancing one of them off and on, as if that were 
quite a serious occupation. She has been doing so for about a quarter of an 
hour. Perhaps you suppose she is thinking. Notatall! She knows, as 
well as I do, that it is getting late, and means to get dressed, and rush down 
stairs, and be so busy today—only somehow it is pleasant to sit quite idle, 
feeling the air through the window, poising the slipper on her foot—and 
feeling quite certain that Mamma will be here immediately to find her in 
her idleness, and tiat very likely she will get the scolding she deserves. 
Agnes even gives a little start when Lucy rises up, thinking Mamma has 
come ; but, instead of taking warning and getting ready, begins once mo 
to balance her slipper. She is really a very tiresome little girl.” 


BENNETT’S PROVERBS WITH PICTURES.* 
Mr. BENNETT is one of those men who seem to consider them- | 


selves, or to be considered by the employers of their time and 
talents, bound to be funny. The task, after a little while, is 


re 






rather a thankless one, and spoils a man for better things. He 
has also got more harm than good out of an early success. His 


little book of grotesque ‘‘ shadows” was so lucky a hit that it ap- 
ars to have trammelled him ever since by compelling him to pro- 
uce, as fast as practicable, things merely to be grinned at, instead 
of cultivating the considerable gift which he possesses by quict 
and progressive study; a study which is no less necessary for 


an artist who aims at amusing—provided always he would 
amuse by art, as well as oddity—than for one of more 
directly solid purpose. The brochure before us cmbodies 


another of Mr. Bennett’s sprightly notions, He takes a batch 
of familiar proverbs, and expresses them pictorially: and, 
as proverbs continually convey a lesson or a sentiment in 2 con- 
erete image, the notion might very fairly be carried out by 
simply presenting that image, as it stands, to the bodily eye, 
as well as the mental. But this is not enough for Mr. Ben- 
nett: he will be funnier than fun, and more fanciful than 
fancy. Instead of really illustrating the proverb, and | 
through that the wisdom which it enshrines, he preters to 
un upon it whenever he can. ‘The result is somewhat je- 
une ; forced in many instances, obvious and common in others. 
His puns are not only gratuitous, but mostly bad into the bar- 
oe. For instance, we open at random on page 38, containing 
our subjects. ‘‘ Creep before you go” is a bumpkin startled by 
a snake, and then running away from it: ‘ Follow your Nose” 
is a Tyrolese cutting off a soldier’s nose on the edge of a preci- 
pice: ‘ Silence gives Consent” is a thief at his vocation in the 
silence of night: ‘“‘ A Stitch in Time saves Nine” is Old Father 
Time with a stitch in his side through running hard after nine 
little atomies with scissors in their hands, whom he cannot catch, | 
All this is not wit, but simple nonsense. The reader will easily 
ive that the real meaning of each of these proverbs admits of 
Birect illustration, and will probably agree with us that such an | 
illustration would be more amusing and ingenious, as well as 
more reasonable. 
vious ones by Mr. Bennett, but by no means so clever as he could 
by this time have produced, had he been working on a sounder 
principle meanwhile. The artist may perhaps reply that his only 
object has been to raise a laugh. We believe it, and do not quar- 
rel with his object; nor are we pulling a long face over what is 
merely intended to excite the risible muscles. Let Mr. Bennett 
be as risible as he likes and ean: but laughter is of two kinds— 
one having some heartiness and meaning in it, the other compar- 
able to nothing better than “ the crackling of thorns under a pot.” 
* Proverbs with Pictures : by Charles H. Bennett. 
Hall 


The designs, as such, are about as clever as pre- | 


Published by Chapman and 


FITZBALL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

Tue person who knows, (for there are yet people who attend to 
dramatic gossip,) or the reader who now learns for the first time, 
that Mr. Fitzball’s “‘ Jonathan Bradford” must, “ after paying 
all expenses, [have put] at least, the sum of seven thousand 

nds ” into the pocket of the then manager of the Surrey—that 
it is “‘ asserted,” and the author has “no doubt of its truth, that 
the managers [of the Adelphi] cleared wpeards of seven thousand 
pounds by ‘ The Pilot’ ” ; that “millions of spectators have wit- 

* Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Author's Life. By Edward Fitzball, Esq. 
Author of “ Nitocris,” &c. &e. In two volumes. Lublished by Newby. 
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nessed the representation of my dramas in England, Sco’ 
Ireland, and America”; and that the copyright of a single so 
after being sung by as many people as have witnessed the dramas, 
is yet reported to be worth “ five hundred pounds ”’—the persons, 
we repeat, who learn these successes and more of a similar kin 
and then read the volumes in which they are recorded, will be 
grievously puzzled to know by what means the successes hayg 
been achieved. In the songs + he may seem to be a resolution 
of the mystery in the music temporarily married to the immortal 
verse ; in operas, as ‘‘ The Siege of Rochelle” and ‘“ Maritana,” 


| perhaps Balfe and Wallace may have something to do with the 


triumph ; the exertions of T. P. Cooke and other actors may haye 
assisted; and there is the obvious distinction, which Pope drew 
between “ the reader’s sense and gazer’s eye.” Still all this 
searecly suffices to solve the problem. Indeed Mr. Fitzball him- 


| self was puzzled; for in one of his various disquisitions on the- 


atrical affairs he appears to consider dramatic success a matter of 
“luck.” In things obvious to reason and sense, this, however, 
is but a mode of evasion; and, fortunately for the brains of pos- 
terity, a synod of contemporary critics has settled the question, 
One day, Mr, Fitzball met a theatrical reporter, and eke an art- 
Having praised one of his pictures, without knowing the 
painter, Fitzball was paid in kind. The whole story is long, but 
the tail will suffice. Critie Joguitur of Fitzball’s plays. 

‘Tt was after a highly-deserved reception conferred on one of your operas, 
that I sat myself down with several of my colleagues in question, and we 
mutually put the question—How is it that this fe//ow, with so small a mo- 
dieum of brains, so invariably pleases? We sifted your words—we bur- 
lesqued your speeches—we analysed your plot—we mooted [voted] your 
whole libretto stupid ; and yet, lastly, came to the discovery of your great 
secret, which all present, even those who loved you least, still liberally 
allowed—it was nature.” 

Such, too, was the case we may remark, with Dryden and Ot- 
way. ‘Glorious John” for the first part of his life ‘looked on 
Otway with contempt, though at last indeed, very late, he confes- 
sed that in his play there was Nature.” ‘But Otway fail’d to 
polish or refine”; and Fitzball’s Natare is of a very mi/d kind, 
Witness a verse of that single ballad, now (or lately) worth five 
hundred pounds even when stale. 

‘“* My pretty Jane, My dearest Jane ! 
Ah, never look so shy ; 
But meet me in the evening, 
When the bloom is on the rye; 
The summer nights are coming, love, 
The corn is in the ear— 
The nightingale is singing, love, 
The moon shines bright and clear. 
Then pretty Jane! My dearest Jane, Ke.’ 

Still a man who has written pieces that have ‘‘run”’ for hun- 
dreds of nights; who has supplied dramas to all the theatres of 
London, from the Surrey an Sadler’s Wells to Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane; who was engaged as *‘ poet” to two houses at 
the same time, and whose workmanship was in such demand that 
he contributed three ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabins” to as many theatres, 
must have merit of some kind. That merit we incline to think 
was an instinctive knowledge of stage business and “ situation,” 
improved by long practice into unrivalled dexterity. Mr. Fitz- 
ball could satisfy “the gazer’s eye”: and if his thoughts were 
not very deep or his language very forcible he reflected the ro- 
mantic notions of the mass in a style simple and easy, to their 
apprehensions. With the omission of a single word of negation, 
he reached Addison’s definition of fine writing “ thoughts natural 
but obvious.” : 

Mr. Fitzball’s reminiscences do not go back to Mrs. Siddons 
and John Kemble, but they reach to a period when Kean, Young, 
and Charles Kemble were in their afternoon effulgence, and Mac- 
Some of the great comedians had set, 
others were declining ; vocalists who yet live in memory, or stage 
chronicles, were in their heyday; and players, who have since 
passed for actors, were unborn,® unknown, or, as they would 
say, obscured by the prejudices of the town in favour of some old 
The legitimate drama 
our autobiographer did not know in its zenith; but he witnessed 
its decline, and its brilliant struggles to rally into life. Profes- 
sional business teok him on to all the ‘‘ boards,” and brought him 


| into close personal connection with many managers and actors; 
| the same cause, when time permitted, led him as a spectator before 


the curtain. Yet nearly forty years and these opportunities, have 
not furnished so much as might have been expected. But somehow 
suecess in one branch of intellectual exertion is often attended by 
failure in some seemingly kindred line. Charles Fox, unrivalled 
in oratory, was but so-so as an historian. Edward Fitzball, who 
has made the fortune of managers, and delighted, as he says, 
‘‘milliens” of auditors, is something like a fish out of water, 
when brought from the unreality of the scenes, to the dis- 
crimination of character, or, the realities that must lurk 
under the professional life of the player and _playright. 
He too often tells a story as if it were going to be acted, his style 
of composition verging upon what his colleagues call “ gaggery.” 
He deals too much in digression, and does not sufliciently distin- 
guish between what may be interesting to him, but is quite un- 
important to the reader. Still we are carried over a long theatri- 
cal career, names of bygone celebrities and even of historic actors 
continually come before us, while ludicrous or characteristic stories 
frequently start up. Of such we glean a few. 

Mathews at the Boulogne Hotel.—* The shrill ery of a half-suffocated 
infant was suddenly heard in the room, or rather sort of bar, in which sat 
the landlady, [and atonal with a bunchfof flowers mounted on her ¢éfe, a8 
high as a church steeple. The lady looked perfectly astounded at this un 
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tion of the principles of the system, and the extent of the changes adopted 


under the new plan. Not very much more could be told by expansion, 
unless the reader had acquired the elements of chemistry, when he would 
not want the knowledge. 

** I shall confine myself to a simple statement of the changes which have 
been rendered necessary by the adoption of the new system, These consist 
mainly in doubling the atomic weights of ten of the elementary bodies, viz., 

| oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, carbon, boron, silicon, tantalum, ti- 
| tanium, and tin. A corresponding change in the formule of all compounds 
| in which any of these ten elements is combined with any of the remaining 
| elementary bodies, follows as a necessary consequence ; either the coefficient 
| of the latter is doubled, or that of the former is halved. Thus water and 
| uétrie acid, which, under the old system, are expressed by the formule HO 
and NO5,HO, respectively, become, in the new system, H2O0 and NOSH, 
Further, the adoption of ‘that view of the constitution of salts, which re- 
gards them as acids in which the hydrogen is wholly or partially replaced 
by another metal, instead of that which represents them as compounds of an 
' anhydrous acid with a metallic oxide, induces a change in the arrangement 
| of the symbols by which these bodies are expressed. Thus, nitrate of silver 
| is written NO%Ag, not NO5,Ag0.” 

The new method has been advoeated for some years past, and the 
“*main object of this work is to further the gencral adoption in chemieal 
instruction of the unitary system of notation, by furnishing the labora- 
tory student with a manual of analysis, in which this notation is adopted 
throughout.”” The book is based on the fourth edition of Dr. Will's 








Public Judgment. HW. Wallack and his D ‘ Jonathan Bradford’ | “* Anleitung zur Chemischen Analyse.” 
THe cuadenlyy as the rebooted pecan ae Malooked Lor Anprsion: | Political Sketches of some of the Remarkable Events in the History of 
ter, and to discover its opportunitic oy discoversa problem Modern Europe.—Three tragic dramas, or rather dramatic poems. The 
in mathematics. The low ct x W pon the exterior of an | Hirst 4s founded on the assassination of Abdulazis the Moorish chief, who 
Irish gentleman—not that } id on ‘ ‘¢ had once scer—was | Completed the conquest of Spain, the ostensible cause of the crime, 
an exquisite conception of the part of Dan M asortof Irish Robert | whatever might be the true motives, being the chieftain’s marriage to a 
Macaire, but even inore original. * | Christian princess. The murder of the Marshal D’Ancre under Louis 

“On the twelfth night of * Jonathan Bradford,’ H. Wallack left England, | the Thirteenth is the subject of the second; the mysterious conspiracy 
at a very short notice, taking with him a MS. the piece, which he pros | against Don Joseph of Portugal and its terrible punishment in the last 
duced in Ame with equal success,  W *, teuving Us st mewhat century, form the plot of the third drama. There is distinctness of con- 
abruptly, Xo my great regret, threw us ud ; what was to be done | ception as well as of expression in the pieces ; expression being extended 
| nanekel nag rend “< ‘ rep fs a “ eed AR pradesh he | to the presentation of the action, as well as the language. There is also 
iden of installing Mr. Dibdin Pitt in the « i part of Dan Macraisy, | # Species of stage-poetry in the blank verse ; but dramatic spirit is want- 
dressing him exactly t] cit il Jettine Wallack’s name remain in the | 2283 80 much so as now and then to suggest ideas of the Critic. 
bill. It was no u th fair retaliation t elves; a T™mere I land for | Lays of Middle Age, and other TPoems. By James Hedderrick.— 
Wallack’s Oliver, It y one; and, so well rtiste like, did Pitt ae- | The “Lays of Middle Age” consist of a series of poems somewhat 
oe een dg: at the e1 t of - ‘? forman nde ye wer —_ d ' longer than a sonnet, yet so far resembling that form of composition as 
Sc etainal vec 5 ier iron, J itis 7 tose conterree ©} to be reflections on a single theme. Middle age, howeve r, is indicated 

Judges of fet ] ae oes : sinter tein i Gietil rather by the cast of thought than by the topies. The “ other poems 
gsheler. or to have H Prater hacen n need demestes. | Oe miscellaneous kind. The volume rather argues poetical taste 
or to be a great judge of a . : } partieular ite actability, A | 2nd temperament than poetical flame. 
person may even act he st fifty nd know as little about this | Conversations on England as it was and as it is. By Mrs, Kemp, Au- 
asa drunkard, drunk every day, kno real taste of wine. The real | thor of “ Rachel Cohen.”—The object of this book is to give a picture 
taste of wine is a gut oF nature, as muct knowledge of a good | of England county by county, embracing antiquities, topography, his- 

my fog wlan : \ , ny Sg oe © pe | tory, manufactures, &e. The form of presentation is that of a — 
' ley. A tailor of ti vd 4 \ 2 Wiieeies sen tetat tax | dialogue, not very dramatically conceived, or very skilfully executed. 
is predictions. At the Surrey Theatre, > © teamaner. whe weed rhe subject is too extensive for the more immediate scheme of the vo- 
to call a piece of mine [founded on the 3 That Vererly?” was | lume. Forty chapters on as many countics, handling so many topics, 
one of the best judges I ey met with. | j would # do, | must of necessity be curt, and the manner does not make up for the 
*It was sure to die.’ ”’ matter. It is a very didactic affair. 

It may be readily imagined that Mr. Fitzball does not under- | Paraphrasing and Analysis of Sentences. By the Rev. John Munter, 
value his own good fortunes with the Muses, but it is all done in | A.M. &e. Author of a “ Text Book of English Grammar,” &¢,—A series 
the most perfeet good faith, and he does not place the acting | of rules with illustrative examples and exercises for paraphrasing pas- 
drama on too ! fty a pinnacle, Ther , throughout, a good sages, which, as regards the Specimens quot: d, had mu h better be left 
feeling, and disposition to take every m at their best, which untouched. This first part is followed by a second on the analysis of 
with his strong family affections, leave the impression of a genial sentences, 
man ‘ full of the milk of human kindness.” The Pulpit Observer for mpcccivii.—Apparently a collection of pe- 

riodical numbers into a volume. It consists of sketches of popular 
ra ceed | preachers, mostly sectarian, and reviews of religious books, The man- 
PUBLICATIONS Ri IVED. | ner has that startling and artificial foree which is denominated the plat- 

The bibliopoles still continue active, | he arrivals this week have | form style. The judgments display freedom from narrow prejudices, 
partaken of the tim f the vear, a ] mber consisting of books | 
that may be presented “with y ae as Cie Seaaem. he two | ‘The character of the weck influences the publications even to the 
chief — weed eas bees ae a © History of reprints. The new editions have in some degree the air of gift-books, 
Philip the Secon ae eee ree oe or Basson 3 Life of and so far as literature is concerned, of very useful gift-books too, Mr, 
Milton, Bs , . » to chronicl ner vere or umbridge sentley reprints Miss Mitford’s ** Recollections of a Literary Life” in a 
Essays, iy ith PRET TRO CULMS 2 OR S90 . eo Logie in re- | single handsome volume, with a portrait taken not very long before her 
lation to Banking, oy =. a eiPe 2 Ethies of Banking seem | 4, ath, but bearing traces of greater age, and looking more worn than 
to beas much ee) ae ee ee arth, and 1 appears te be a | her years would account for. Messrs. Smith and Elder have included in 
concluding Part of — i oS * Christ and ot _ Masters, = able | their cheap copyright editions, one of the most interesting, and indeed 
be ok, which h . _— in : ind piecemeal publica. | informing works of an old public favourite—* a book,” as we said on its 
tion. ' | first appearance years ago, “for all places and all persons”; namely, 

Books. | “The Town” by Leigh Hunt, with forty-five illustrations of old Lon- 

History of the Reign of Ph the See : f Spain. By William MH. | don—the cheapest half-crown’s worth going. In their “ Standard Li- 

— =: iy ¥ ¥ x ‘ 1 e lll we af Veunee, of the Hagel brary of Cheap Editions,” Messrs. Hurst and Blackett present in a single 

the Life of John M 1 in Politieal, Eeelesias- | Well-looking volume the story of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” the most 
tical, and Lit Hist iis I 1M n, M.A‘, Professor | original work of its author, and abounding with scenes of domestie ten- 
of Eng Lite H i Volume I. 1608—1639, | derness. 

Cambridge Ess Mem! ty 158. Concluding Messrs. Walton and Maberley have been called upon for a fourth edition 

ee , _ of the celebrated ‘‘ Familiar Letters” of Liecbig on chemistry in its rela- 

; ‘one ty be ae 3 *. ‘of Ban ee awe | tions to many subjects that come home to men’s “* business and bosoms,” 

Gilbert, F.RS. A rof * Log \ Practical Treatise | and what some think even more of, their stomachs, ‘The present edition 
u Banking.” | is enlarged by new letters, and the author’s pupil, Dr. Blyth, has under- 

. ren and : a fers: an oa L Iu es f the chief Paral- | taken the office of editor at the great chemist’s request. ; 
Ancient W orld Sain, aaaiel oolkeanes ox ™ Diicultics and Ob- | he other two publications are rather abridgments than reprints. 
jections. By Charles s Hardwick, M.A.. Ch n Advocate in the: Unie | Mr. Riddle’s “* Outlines” is drawn from his ‘* Manual of Scripture His- 
versity of Cambrid art IV. Religio: Deypt and Medo-Persia, tory,” and is designed for a younger class of pupils than the former work, 

Onwards. By the Anthor of “ Anne D ‘Rosa Grey,” Se. In three | The Archbishop of Dublin’s “ Explanations” of the Bible and Prayer- 

volume - | Book, is the substance of two charges delivered in the past and present 

A We ak of CI al pina ia 9 dian ie BT - 4 4s | years. 

By gy he ‘ VM . 3 a S « Pell is re y os : ae ’ Recollections of a Literary Life ; and Selection from my favourite Poets and 
Phe ed ye ee. ep megs P . wpu Arisa WC Be Prose Writers. By Mary Russell Mitford, Author of ** Our Village,” &e. 
Oxford.—This volume, and “ Tables for Qualitative Analysis” which | New edition. : 
accompany it, are of a technical, or at least a professional character, and The Town ; its Memorable Characters and Events. By Leigh Hunt. 
are designed for the laboratory use of stud who have made some ad- | John Halifar, Gentleman, By the Author of ** A Woman's Thoughts about 
vance in practical chemistry. The aim is to supersede the old mode of Pen &e. se edition. SS a 
; , ¢ ow y had. each * notati > heating 7 P whe ‘amiliay Leiters on Chemistry, in its relations to Physiology, Die 4 - 
aeeteadiog etd med gc ae . bee J —— enlture, Commerce, and Political Economy. sy Justus Von Liebig. Fourth 
Pe eal 4 - e : og oto"? edition, revised and enlarged, Edited by John Blyth, M.D, Professor of 
the composition of compound bodies. A short extract will convey a no- Chemistry in Queen's College, Cork. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[December 25, 1858, 





Outlines of Scripture pore. With Questions fer Examination. By the 
Reverend J. E. M.A., Incumbent of St. Philip’s, Leckhampton, 
Author of “‘ An English-Latin and Latin-English Dictionary,” &c. 

Explanations of the Bible and of the Prayer-Book : the Duty and the Mode 
of providing them. Being the substance of charges delivered in the years 
1857 and 1858. _By Richard Ww hately, D.D., Are hbishop of Dublin. 


BIRTHS, 
On the lith November, at Poona, Bombay, the Wife of Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., Principal of the College, of a son. 
On the 17th December, at Leamington, 





the Hon. Mrs, St. John Methuen, of a 
girl. 

On the 19th, at Christ Church, Oxford, the Wife of the 

Wells, of a son. 

Ona the 19th, at Dingle Bank, Liverpool, the 
daughter. 

On the 20th, in Belgrave Square, Lady Digby, of a son. 

On the 20th, in Grosvenor Crescent, Belgrave Square, 
ton, Esq., M.P., of a daughter, 


Very Rev. 


Hon. Mrs, Edward Cropper, of a 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 23d September, at the Cathedral Church, Graham’s Town, Cape 
—_— Frederick Connor, Esq., Captain 2d or Quee n’s Royal Regiment, second son 
of the late Roderick Connor, Esq., Master in Chancery, Ireland, to Rosaline Mary 

Bowers, second daughter of Henry Bowers, Esq., Deputy Commissary-General, 

On the 16th December, at the “parish church, Stoke Dameril, Devon, J 
second son of the late Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., of Lucknow, 
Lieutenant in the 6th Bombay N.1., to Isabella Louisa, sec ond daughter of the late 
William Creak, Esq., Commander RN. 

On the 18th, at Leamington Priors, Robert Miller, Esq., Serjeant-at-Law, Judge 
of County Courts, to Louisa, widow of the late Edd, Dering Walker, Esq., M.D., 
of Orchard House, Teignmouth, Devon, and only daughter of the late J. De Burg hh 
Morris, Esq., J.P., of Lakefield House, county of Galway. 

On the 18th, at Phillipstown C hureh, Dr. Edward Hamilton, of Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, to Eliza, only daughter of Dr. Glover, Phillipstown, King’s County, and 
niece of Mr. Serjeant Glover, 

On the 18th, at St. Peters, Eaton Square, I 
Inn, barrister-at-law, Fellow of Trinity College, 
mund Workman Mac naghten, Bart., of Dundarave, 


of Good 








paves Macnaghten, Esq., of Lincoln’s 
Cambridge, second son of Sir Ed- 
County Antrim, Ireland, to 


the Wife of Charles Bux- 


Frances Arabella, only daughter of the Hon. Sir Samuel Martin, one of the Barons | 


of her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer. 

On the 20th, at St. Pancras Chure h, Martin Shultz, Esq., of New York, America, 
to Anne, widow of the late Sir H. R. Bishop. 

On the 2ist, at Christ Chureh, Craven Hill, Paddington, Markham Spofforth, 
Esq. of Jermyn Street, St. James's, to Agnes, only child of the late J. C, Loudon, 

8q. 

DEATHE. 

On the 10th September, at Government House, Sydney, Ellen, aged six; and on 
the 4th of October, Charles, aged three—children of Sir William Denison, K.C.B. 

On the 8th December, at Pembroke, Olivia, wife of Captain Walter Grimston, 
us Artillery, and daughter of the late Major-General and the Lady Elizabeth 

teele. 

On the 10th, at her apartments in Holyrood Palace, Julia Johnstone, younger 
daughter of Colonel Guy Johnstoue, and of Mary his wife, daughter of Sir Willian 
Johnson, Port. Superintendent of Indian Affairs in America; in her 89th year. 

On the 16th, at Duffield, near Derby, John Balguy, Esq., Q.C. , Commissioner of 
the Birmingham District Court of Bankruptey, Recorder of Derby, and for more 
than 20 yeurs Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for the County of Derby; in his 77th 


year, 

On the 16th, at Egerton Lotge, Melton Mowbray. the Right Hon, yhe Countess of 

Vilton ; in her 58th year. 

On the 17, of diphtheria, Mary Isobel, second daughter of Mr. Zachary Macaulay, 
of Great College Street, Regent's Park ; in her 13th year. 

On the 20th, at Brightwe 1 Rectory, the Rev. R, ‘Summer, rector of Brightwell 
and third son of the Lord Bishop of Winchester ; in his 37th year. 

On the 20th, at Clarges Street, Piccadilly, Elizabeth, relict ‘of Christopher Cooke, 
late of East End House, Alresford, FE. sq., in the county of Hants; in her 79th year, 

On the 20th, at Tretorgan, near Cardigan, Maria W ashinton, relict of the late 
Rear-Admiral be vee C.B., G.C.S8.8., of Noyadd, Trefawr, in thes ame 
county ; in her 82d y 

On the 8ist, after a S paintel illness of nearly three years’ duration, Henry Witham, 
Esq., of Gower Street, Bedford Square, and of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, J.P., 
for the county of Middlesex, and for 16 years Deputy Assistant- Judge of the Clerk- 
enwell and Westminster Court of Quarter Sessions. “R.I.P 

At Poltimore Park, Devonshire, the Kight Hon. 
more; in his 73d year. 


George Warwick, Lord Polti- 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 22. 

War Orrice, Phil Mall, December 21,—Royal Artillery—Second Capt. R, 0. 
Farmer, on the Supernumerary List, to be ¢ Capt. ; Second Capt. C, M. Govan, to 
be Capt. vice Rogers, placed upon half-pay ; Lieut, T, W. Blakiston to be Second 
Capt. vice Govan. 

Brevet—The following promotions to take place, consequent on the death of 
Major-Gen, W. Turnor, on the 12th of Dee, 1858 —Brevet-Col. Lord W. Paulet, 
C.B. from half-pay Unatt. to be Major-Gen.; Brevet Lieut.-Col, J. E. Orange, 
Capt. wae 34th Foot, Staff-Officer of Pens sioners, to be Col.; Brevet-Major 

. ynyard, Capt. on half-pay Unatt. Major of Brigade at Gibraltar, to be 
Lieut, -Col.; Capt. D, Hl, Mackinnon, half-pay Unatt. Staff-Officer of Pensioners, 


to be Major. 
Che Many. 


10.—Corps of Royal Marines—Virst Lieut. G. H. Wriford to 
Second Lieut. W. N. G. Johnson to be First 


Apmiratty, Dec. 
be Capt. vice H. Ward to half-pay. 
Lieut. vice Wryford, eames. 


Crave. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 21. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Ricnarn Surrn Bui., Newcastle-wnder-Lyne, baker— 
Ricnarp Henry HamMven, Cardiff, farmer. 

Bankrupte.—Wm..1aM Ricnarp. ., Oxford Street, wirework-manufacturer— 
Geore Pyr, Ipswich, flax dresser—AncnipaLp Monroomery, Great Winchester 
Street, merchant— Rone: kT Mason, Bryun Street, Caledonirn Road, stationer—Joun 
ArrteLp, Albemarle Street, boardinghouse keeper—Joun Davirs, Tachbrooke Strect, 
builder—Winu1am Avysri. Day, Hadlow House, Mayfield, Sussex, brick maker— 
Francis Snaron, Acre Lane, Lambeth, nurseryman—Sosrrn Haxr, Water Lane, 
Blackfriars, victualler —Win1iaM Surrn, Runham, Norfolk, fish merchant—Epwarp 
Suarp, Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire, miller—Joun Thome: sox, Brough, Westmoreland, 
publican—James Hystor, Wellington, Somersetshire, dr: uper—W ILLIAM Baker, 
Cheapside, horse and cattle™food manufac turer. 

Scotch Seqnestrations.—Barcurtor, Bantt, plumber—Youne and Formerincnam, 
Glasgow, ship-store merchants— Matnew, Kinloss, innkee and 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturd. Monday. Tnesday., Wednes., Thurs. | Fridays 
















erCentConsols s.seesceeeseeees.| shut | —— | — — 
Ditto for Account .... “et exd.) 96% | 963 | 97% 96% 
3 per Cents Reduced +} | 978 | 96¢ | 972 ott 
New 3 per Cents .. | 97} | 97} 96% | Ok ; 7b 
Long Annuities «| shat cy Be j | 1} 
Annuities 1885 ..... = | | om | 18h | 183 _ 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .... } —— | 227 2253 | —— 225} 
India Stock,10} perCent ... shut i | | — | 227 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem. ys | 2 | 3 36 
Exchequer Bonds, 185 .. --| —— | 1002 | 1004 1003 —— | 100} 
India Bonds 4 per Cent.............. { we | b i——!| | 16 — 





Esq., | 


the Dean of | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Tiursday Evening ) 












Austrian ........... coos -_ Bveesd cecevcccecs 
Belgian .. -- Mexican , 
Ditto..... - Peruvian ...... 
Brazilian _— 






ee ese 1853 . 
Buenos Ayres B ee 
Chilian ......... 
Danish .. 
Ditto .... 
Dutch ( 
Diite.... 
Prench ......0 





ish 
Ditto New Deferred . 
C6} Ditto Passive ..... 
Terkish...... 
Venezucla.... 





SHARES. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Thursday Evening. 











































Raitwayvs— Baxnks— 
Bristol and Exeter..........++- 933 Australasian .....ccccccscessees we 
Caledonian,......... ° $8 British North Americar — 
Chester and Holy h 45} GREP ccvececenscceseces 64 
Es $B. ccccces i 63} Colonial ........+0000+ ° su 
eecccese 69) Commercial o f London 2 
4 | Enel. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd., 18 
t Northern . 106; Lone e 73 
Great South. and W053 Lenéon and County 30 
Great Western. ......0.ceeceees BOTY London Chrtd. Ink. of Aus alia 21} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. a, London Joint Stock............ 32 
Lancaster and Carlisle.... v2 London and Westminster . 59 
London, Brighton, & South C ast 11a) National bank. ove — 
London and Blackwall......... 6 National P rovincia —_ 
London and North-Western.... 953 New South Wales.. 49 
London and South-Western. ... 96 Oriental .....+..06. ae 
Manchester, Shetticld,& Lincoln.' 39} Provincial of Ireland. 6t 
BS .ctccaneerrenspenaasane 102} South Australia.... cH 
Midland Great Western (Ircland), -—— Union of Australia 583 
Werth TGIEER. 5. 200csseccecesonst 59 U —_ of London. 243 
North-Eastern—Berwick . 94i | Uni — 
North-Eastern—York .......... ret j ™ © este rn Bank of Li ondon cere 20 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton at De ’ | 
Scottish Central 113 East rand West India....... eee — 
Scottish Midland | London ...eeeeeeeee — 
South Eastern and Dove sume St. Katherine. 943 
Eastern of France............ Victoria ... 102 
East Indian ......... Miscet 
Geelong and Melbou eee Aus 36) 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... | British American Land... -— 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 21} ! ~ wnada .. 16 
Great Western of Canada .... 16} rystall ce 1k 
Paris and Lyons .......65005. o5g El lectric Tele arapit . 1124 
Mines— General Steam, — 
Australian ....ccccccesceseeeess 3 London Discount . : 43 
Brazilian Imperial... , 2 National Dise RARE -— 
Ditto St. John del Re 153 Peninsular and Ori & 
Cobre Copper..... a2 Royal Mail Steam, 60} 
Rhymney Ire 26 | South Australian 3h 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, penne to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending 
mn Wednesday the loth day of Dec. 1858 
18SCTE DEPARTMENT. 














Notesissucd .....cecceseeeeeef32,552 470 Government Debt........6.65 £11,015,100 
| — r Securities....... -. 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion. 15,377,470 
Silver Bullion, ......eeeeeee a - 
£32,552,470 £ 52,470 





BaNKING DEPARTMENT. 
Capital ...cceeee on 





rie ® 553 ,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
het prom covccece yaaa ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,808,591 
Public Deposits* | Othe lacearcoes ceecee seeeeeee 15,988,505 
Other Deposits ..... ” ) 13,106,215 
Seven Days and other Bills .. esa b99 





£10, 550,208 208 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-} anks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct 













BULLION. Per oz. METALS. a Per to’ a 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 | PoPrey, Nit aS 3 “t 10 8 
Mexican Dollars .....++++++++ ++ 0 0 © | Jead, British Pig ... 22 15 0..23 5 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ 000 Stecl, Swedish Keg... 20 0 0... 0 0 9 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, ! 
8. &. &. s. 

pene. oto 0 Fine ...... 45toi6 Fine Indian Corn. 30 toa 

Fine. . Oo— 0 Foreign,R. 35— 46 Oats, ~-stee 

Red, New. 36-40 White F. 5 ‘i . 

Fine .. seeces 40—42 Rye ......+- 2 e 

White Old 0— 0 Barley ose 25-28 

Fine ...... o— 0 Malting .. 35—40 Beans, Ticks 35 

New ...... 42—45 Malt, Ord... 58—64 Narrow... 42—46 Fine .... 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 






For the Week ending Dee. 11. Per Qr. |, of England and Wales. 
od, | Rye 6d. Wheat.... dis. 7d. | Rye .....-- ny lla, 

1 Heans 8 Harley . 35 3) | Beans.. 7 

lo PEAS oc cccee 43) OCS Oats ....6 22 11 + Peas. 7 











FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town made ......-.00+ per sack 40 v.to 45s. | Butter—Rest Fresh, 16s. doz. 
BCCONAS ...ccccccccccsesesscccs : — 36 Carlow, 5/. Os. to 5/. 8s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 25 — 30 Racon, Trish ....+--.+06 perecwt, 468,— 54, 
Norfolk and Stockton ; Cheese, C heshire, tine . ib — 7 
American — 76 


De rby, 





Canadian a rk 
ees, French, per 120, 6». 9d. to 10s. Od. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CATTLE: MARKET.” Heap or CarTLe at THE 


NEWGATE AND a 
d 

















s. d. sa . sd s. d. sa CAtTLe-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 4 to 3 10 to 4 4 2... 4 Otodlvto5S 4 —— —- 
Mutton 3 O—3 8—4 4 40—5 O0—5 4) Beasts... 6,424 ..... 2,299 
Veal... 3 4-4 0—4 6 > 40—48—5 0 Sheep. apes ae 
Pork .. 3 O—3 4—4 4 &8—4 o=s 2) Calves.. 115 ...... 3cs 
Lamb. 0 ) ’ O| Pigs... 380 ...+- 200 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 52s per lb. - to 20d, 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 es — 6 
Sussex ditto ° 50 ‘le ° 17 =— 
Farnham ditto .......06.6+ ee © Cc ese res SKINS ...cccccsccsses 13 —- 1 





HAY AND STRAW. 
SMITHFIETS 


Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


























Hay, Good .....05+ 75s. to 80 
Inferior 6 — 70 
New o—_— Oo 
Clover ...... --- 85 — 100 
Wheat Straw ......- 3a =— ) 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. , 
Tea, Souchong, fine, - Ib. 25. | Jamaica Rum. . per gal. ds. ld.to 5s. ode 
Congon, fine ..... . : Brandy, Best Rr: cs ~ 76=— 6863 
Pckoe, tlowery . 0 —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orle 5 — 08 
In bond—Duty Is. ‘sa. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref... 6 —46 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. T4s. Od. to 90s. Od.) Guano, Peruvian. perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary .......- 45s. Od. to 50s. Od. Tallow P. Y. C. en rewt. z o-—- oe 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 50s. Od. to 70s. Od. Town S=— 66 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 17s, Od. to 24s. Od. Rape Oil, English re efined rr 6 -- 45 : 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 29%. 1}d. BrowD...+. ++ +4 3 0=— 0 ~ 
West India Molasses .... 13s. 0d. to 1$s. Od.’ Linseed Oil, ..++-. 26 =— 0 
POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil. :38 0 —42 0 
Kent and Essex Regents.. oe - s.to 90s. | Palm Oil... .seeeereee eee 0 0 — 41 0 
Shaws.. p 0 L a cake, ewe -200 ° ~ } | 
r et esacese #0 —% | Coals, Hetton. - 
yet ipeatn.. ecobee so — 90 Tees.... oo— 0 





Scotch ,, 


wee wen tenes 
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THEATRE. 


rs Manager 
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Farewell Season of Mr. Cra s Keays 
Monday, 27th December, (Boxing Nigh* 



















































WIFE. r which, will be prod: , a w Grand 
Christmas Pantomime, cnt THe KING OF THI 
CASTLE; or Harlequin Pr ¢ Diamond, and the Princess 
Brighteyes. Harlequin, Mr. Cormack ; Clown, Mr. Mulia 
Pantaloon, Mr. »; and Columbine, Miss C. Adams 
Tuesday and roe y, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
Thursday, MACBETH. Wednesday and turday, THE 
co AN i ROTHERS, and the Pantomime every 
WE ~ ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR CHRISTMAS 
The New Ente rtainme nt will be ¢ 
Monday afternoon, Der 7 ) 
Monday evening ” 0 
Tuesday afte o” 31 
Tuesday evening 9 ’ _ 
Wednesday afternoon, 29 | Saturday afternoon, Jan. 1 
Wednesday ever 29) Saturday eve 8 » @ 
The Afternoon ntations wil at 3 














clock, and the Evening ones at 8 6 wk pre : 
n be secured every day atthe Box Office aypt ian Hall, 
between lland 4. The Area is 2+. and the Gallery, Is 
I - -o 
(\. HEIs TMAS WOLYDAYS— 
THE SOUTH KEN SINGTON MUSEUM and DRAW 
ING SCHOOLS, will be OPEN t Public FREE every 
and Evening, fr m Monda t 37% Deven? 
aturday the Ist of January, both days sit lion 
in the day-time from 10to 4, and int! 7 tin 1 
NATIONAL TEMPER ANCE LEAGUE, 
a The Committee i neineg tl 
1. B. GOUGH will deliy Hall 
Boxrse Nicur Decem bsg. € i 
berlain of the City of I sid ' ypen at 
T o'Clock Chair to b ht Yickets for 
Platform or Central » R ‘ Hall, ¢ 





i e doors 


WATCH, 
ber of the Na 
1 the WATCH 


rickets may be obtained 


R. JOULN BENNE' TT en tho 


Mr. JOWUN BENNETT, Punt 
1} 





I 


tional Academy of Paria, wil 
what to make aad how to make i 
Dec. 16. Beddington } Jon. 2 . h 
dan, 4. Hackney | 27 ! 
5. Carshalton | 1 1 
ll. Windsor s ll's Pond 
18. Dorking | 15 ’ 
24. Stowmarket I 17. Ag fown 
the Lecture will be ilustr 11 z t riety of 
models and diagrams, specimens of rd watche 





Syllabuses can be had at the Wat M sufuctory, 65, Chea 
side 
ORWIC!I INION LIFE 
s INSU RANG : SOLTET 
Instituted 1808 


Inve 1 Capital ‘ g 2,000,f 
sterling 
This Society is one of the very Mutual ! 
ssrance Offices, the whole of the . r divi 
among the Policy -holders 
The rates are considerably below ¢ ily charged 





Thus at the ace of 49 the sum of t 
ordinary premium will insure bot with 
NORWICH UNION WILL INstith ‘ rHOUSAND 
AND NINETY-FIVE POUNDS, Pott sHiLLings 
ziving animmediate Bonus in adadit to rent 
imulations 
Annuitics and Special Risks undert 1 faveu 
terms 
For Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses at the Se 
ty’s Offices, 6, Cer at, New Dridy = lachtr 





.C. and Surrey Street, Norwich 


PATENT DERRICK COMPANY 








LIMITED 
Orrices—27, CORNTILE LON TON 

Carrrar, 100,000, In Two Thousand shares of 507, ea 

This Company's Floating Derric! 1 tly adapted 
to raising sunken and recovering stra ! wh. The an 
nual number of Wrecks upon eur FON s One Thou 
sand, and the estimate i value of this loss nounts te 2} 
millions sterling 

A lam®e propor f these vessels mo covered by 
the Patent Floating Derricks, and an ver nt has bec 


Marine Insura Companies, and 
utter deduct 
y 75 per cent 
Il vessels and 


entered into with the 
Underwriters oi London and Liverpou!, h 
ing working expenses secures to this ( 

wered, f l 





of the net salvage proceeds so 
cargoes, sunk prior to th 
Two of these 








» date ¢ 


Derricks, belonging to the New York Com 











and saved over 460 Vossels This ¢ mipaiy 
*y paylag its sharehol! y divideuds 
t, since July Iso sarily paid quer 





terly dividends of the likc amount 
A limited number of Shares of 3:/ oh in the 
Stok of the Patent Derrick Compony vi 
‘These Shares are required to be i 
107. per Sh 
Calls of 107 
each Call. 
forms of Application for Shares, and = Ir 
may be obtained at the Offices of the 










ithe remainder by 
Mouth between 


rsspectuses, 





ART, Sec 
SAUCE,.—NOTICE 
> celebrated 
‘ e that none 
tabel with the 
nt label signed 
ity, on the 
i heneefor 
and red, 
iby's Har 


Cornhill, London E.( 
y ” . 
{fA tVEY’s FISH 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of thi 
Vish Sauce are particularly requestet ¢ 
is genuine but that which bears t 
name of Wittman Lazeney, as wells 
* Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for fi 
neck of every bottle of the Genu 
ward appear an additional label, prints | in gre 
as follows—* This notice will be affixe | tu Laz 
‘s Sauce, prepared at the original wo 
the well- ott labels whi oa 
initation by a pe i . 
duly, 1858." 6, Hawards Street, P t 
(\LENFIELD PATENI STARCH, 
i USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDitY 
THE LADIES are etfully informed that this Srancn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Hee Masesty's Lav Dhiss say, thet 



































S ATOCHES, 
she hes found none of the “LENPFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST 8S EVER USED. 

WHEN vor 
GLENFIELD P 
See that you get it, asinf 
WOTHERSPOON 





RCH sitt 
ASK TY 
ATENT STARCH, 
ior kinds 4 fon substituted. 
and CO. Grascow ayo Lonpon. 














TRADE MARK. 
YATENT CORN FLOUR 


with BROWN and POLSON’S came, has now the 
above trade mark on each oe et 
For Puddings, Custards, preferred to the best Arrow 
vot, and unequalled as a “pie for Infants and Invalids. 
The Lancet —. “This is superior to anything of the kind 





| ( VAUTION, 
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Elastic 


and Dur- 


|} rTAMPTULICON.—The New 


Floor Cloth, Warm, Noiseless, Ornamental, 





— Price 4s, and 4s. 6¢. per square yard. T. TRELOAR, 

coa Nut Fibre Manufactur Lulgate Hill 
peat and SONS’ EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS, from one guinea to ten guineas; also 
List of prices and sizes 


Goose Down Quilts, from 8s. Gd. to 24s 
sent free by t. Heac and Soxs’ New Illustrated Cata 
logue of Bedsteads, and pried List of Bedding, also sent 
post free.—196, Tottenham Court Koad, W 


\ INE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 

LUXURY.—Our superior SOUTH APRICAN PORT 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &, in brilliant condition, 20s. per doz 
| “I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated 





! “Hy. Lerneny, M.D. London Hospital 
Vint Sample of cither, Tweive Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Termi 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application 


Writer and Hu 
7, Crutched Friars, 


Gallon 
4 Spirit Importers, 2 
un, EA 


Colonial Brendy, ls. per 
Wholesale Wi 
Mark _ ane, Low 


oun, 





rm mA MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1455 


M* rCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
4 cols NEW PrAt . and PENETRATING 
TOOTIL BRUSILES, Penetr bleached Mair-lrushes, 
Improve 1 Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 
8; and every description of Brush, 








genuine 
Comb, 


Smyrna 


and Der 











fumery for ti ilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and cle “ them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose, M., Ti., and Co. are 
sule makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, ar _ Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 





fd, each ; of Metealfe’s celebrate 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouque 
130u and 151, Oxford d and third door 
fry ma Holles Street, Londen 


TICOLL’S s NEW 


1 Alkaline »- Powder 
Sole Establish ment, 
s West 





Street, secon 





LEGISTERED PALE- 











| TOT has vantages which secured such wr 
neral popularity t essrs. Nicoll’s original Paletot, that is 
to say, as it avoids ving tothe wearer an outre appearance, 
fe yal men and all others can use it durn 
mornin und afternoon, in or out of doors. Secondly, there 
} is an unnecessary seams, thus securing 
a] sg ine, ond greet saving in wear the 
latter advantage is considerably enhanced by the ap 


atly stitched binding, the mod 
In London, the NEW RI 
lof H. J. &DNI 


plication of a peculiar and ne 
of effecting which is 7 tented 
GISTER rq" 4 ALETOT can alone be ha 











COLL, 114, 116, 18, 129, Regcat Street; and 22, Cornhill 
A NEW DEPARTMENT POR YOUTH, & 
] J, and D. NICOLL recommend for 
| an outside Coat THE HAVELOCK and PATENT 
CAPE PALETO'T ud for ordinary use the Cape Suit, 
such being well adapted for young gentlemen, on account 
| ofexh ventory pee et ’ with general exeellionce 
Gentlemenat Eton, Harrow, Win hester, the Military and 
| Naval Sche is, waited on by appointment A great variety 
of materials adapted for the hilted or Highland Costume, as 
worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen at WARWICK 
HaUS) lHeand 144, R nt Sti t 


FoR LADIES 
TICOLL’S PATENT HIGHL Al ND 











A CLOAK is a combination of utility, clegance, and com 
fort No Lat g nor used su in TRAVELLING: 
fo MOR NING WEAR, or for coveriog full dress, would wil 
lingly be without o It somewhat resembles the oll 
Spanish Roguelairce, and has an elastic Capucine Hood. It 
is pot cumbersome or he 1d measures from 12 to 16 
r round the outer edg ing in graceful folds fron 
houlders ; but eal contrivance such bein 
of the patent ‘ r can instantly form semi 
and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same time, 
the Cloak can be made as quickly te resume its orizinal 
shape. The materials chictly used for travelling the soft 
neutral coloured shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured 
by this firm, but for the promenade other materials are pro 
} vided the pr will be two guineas anita half fer cach 
Closk ; but with the Mécanique and a lined Hood a few 
shillings more are charged. This department is attended te 
utters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with Velvet, 





wl Jackets, either forin or out deor use. These 
at all times—ilike this firm's Riding Habit—are in good 

| taste and fit well. Female attendants may also be scen for 
Pantalons des Dames 4 Cheval, partially composed of Cha 
mois As no measure is required the Patent Highland 
Cloak can be sent at once to any part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gift. H. 4d. and D. NICOLL, War 
wick House, 12 and M44, Regent Street, London 


N’ an 
TICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
a offers the fllowing desideratum: the Cape descends 
from the frout if 
sieeve for each arm, both are at perfect om, having to 
pass through enlarsed apertures in the side or body of the 
Paletot ; these apertures, however, are duly covered by the 
Cape, which does not appear at the back part of the Paletot, 
in the front, and thus serves to form hanging 
the same time concealing the hands when placed 
The garment is altogether most convenient 
¢, and can in London alone be had 
116, 118, and 120, Regent 











| 
| 
| 





mut on! 






sleeves 
in the pockets. 
and graceful in appearanc 
of H. J. and D. Nicott, 14, 
Str ect ; 3 23, Cornhill 





In consequence ce of many im- 
pudent attempts to deceive the public, it is necessary 
state that all Messrs. Nicoll's manufactures may be dis 
ark, consisting ofa silk label at 
tached to cach specimen ; to copy this is fraud, and may | 
be thus detected.—if the garmentis dark-coloured, the 

label has a black ground, with the firm's no and ad 

















dress woven by the Jacquard loom in gold-« red silk ; | 
if the garment is light-coloured, the label has a pale drab | 
ground, and red letters , ent is marked in plain | 
figures, at a fixed moderate pric nd is of the best material 
HM. J. and D. Nicoll have recognized agents in various 
parts of the United Kingdom and Colonies, and any infor 
formation forwarded through them will be th fully ac 
id for, so that the same may to the 
tion of any person copying their trade mark, or 
making an unfair use of their name: that isto say in such 
a manner as may be calculated to mislead. 
(Signed i. J.and D. NICOLL. 
Regent Str: vet and C ( corn, London 
OYAL LETTERS ¥ 


\ THITE’S MOC “MAIN LEVE it "TRU SS | 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curati tment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effccts,is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sicep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to . meres, 


LASTIC” STOCKINGS, “KNE E-CAPS, 
&c. for TARICOSE “EINS, on all cases of WEAK. 
3 S and SWEL1 (NG ofthe LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensiv nd are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, trom 7s. 6d.to 16s. each 


























































known."—See Reports, also, from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, 
and Muspratt. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, & » at Sd. per 
\6oz. packet. Parscey, Manchester, Dubiia, and 2%, Fron 





monger Lane, London 


PICCAPILLY. 





Postage 6d. 
FOUN WHITE MANUPACTURER, 228, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 

Royal l6mo, with Eight Illustrations, engraved by 
Whymper, printed on toned paper, and bound in 
extra cloth, with gilt on . price 5s. 

E 8; or 


T i. O 

Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. By Cnaries 
Krxosiey, Rector of Eversley. With Eight Ilustra- 
tions. Second Edition. 

Cambridge ; Macwimnan and Co, and 33, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 


This day, in post Svo. price 6s, antique, 





1) EBOR AH’S DIARY. 
A Sequel to “ 


Mary Powell,” by the same 
Author. 
Also, recently published : 
THE YEAR NINE. 
GOOD OLD TIMES. 


MORE’S HOUSEHOLD, 

CHERRY AND VIOLET. 

OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE, 
Anruve Han., Virrur, and Co, 25, 


ADAMS'S SEQUEL TO THE 


Paternoster Row, 


CHERRY STONES 
6d. the Second Edition of 


In small Sve. price 3s. 

my il FIRST OF JUNE; or 
Schoolboy Rivalry: a Second Tale of Chariton 

School, By the Rev, H.C. Apams, M.A. Late Fellow 
of M rgd: tlen College, Oxford; Editor of ** The Cherry 
Stones.’ 

Rivixcrons, Waterloo Place ; 
of whom may be had 

1. THE CHERRY STONES; or the Perce of Con- 
science: a Tale of Charlton School. Fifth Edition. 
Se. Ged. 

2. TALES of CHARLTON SCHOOL ; containing 
the two Works, bound together. 6s. 6¢. 

3. SIVAN the SLEEPER, a Tale of all Time, By 


bs. 6d. 
THE 


the Rev. C. I, 
PAPERS 


Apvams, M.A, 
ILLUSTRATING LIFE OF 
RUBENS 
handsomely bound in eloth, 
price 16s, and under the Patronage of her Majesty, 
the Prince Consort, = oe ... = Belgians, his 
Exeellency Mons, \ » Weye 
: RIGINAL U NPL BLIS HE D PAPERS 
Illustrative of the Life of SIR PETER PAUL 
RUBENS. With an Appendix, containing many ime 
portant and valuable Documents respecting the forma- 
tion of the Arundelian Collection of Works of Art; the 
Collection of Pictures formed by Robert Carr, Earl of 
Somerset ; the purchase of “* The Great Mantuan Col- 
lection” for King Charles the First ; and also in rela- 
tion to the Artists and Patrons of Art of that Period, 
Collected and Edited by W. Nort Saryspury (of her 
Majesty's State Paper Office) 
Bravuvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Stre et. 


his day is published, 


Hisronican Lipkany roR JANUARY zm 

DIARY AND CORRE- 
with the Private Correspondence 
s during the Civil War. New 
Enlarged, from the 


Boun’s 
}.' ELYN’ 

4 SPONDENCE 
of Charles I, and othe 
Fdition, Revised and considerably 
Original Papers (by Joun Forster, Esq.) In 4 vols. 
post 8vo. now first Iustrated with numerous Portraits 
and Plates Vol, with 15 Pilates, Engraved on 
Steel, cloth, Ss. 

* No change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no 
revolution of science have impaired, or can impair, the 
celebrity of Evelyn, His name is fresh in the land, 
and his reputation, like the trees of an Indian Para- 
dise, exists, and will continue to exist, in full strength 
and beauty, uninjuied by time.”—Quarterly Review, 
Southey). 
Iexny G 








t, Covent G 





Boux, York Stree 





London. 





Second Edition, | i'N st t published, ] 


arden 
e ls, 6¢, 
EALTH AND LON G LIFE, 
By. E. Eres. 

* This little book contains some sensible and prac- 
tie ‘al hints on physiology and on the preservation of 
health by attention to physical and mental influences,” 
—Literary Gazette. 

“ In this little medical work much that is valuable 
in the way of hints and directions will be found. The 
topies of argument are treated with intelligence and 
ability."— Weekly Dispatch, 

Piven, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 
Row, London, | 
E ffeetual Cure without Medici ine of Indigestion, 

(dyspepsia,) habitual Constipation, Flatuleney, 

Acidity, Palpitation of the Heart, Torpidity of the 

Liver, bilious Headaches, Nervousness, Biliousness, 

General Debility, Diarrhea, Cough, Asthma, Con- 

sumption, Desponde ney, Spleen, &c. Send 2d, in 

Stamps, and you will receive free by Post, a Popular 


Treatise 64 pages, 

tT". NATURAL REGENERATION of 
the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. Without Pills, 

Purgatives, or Medicines of any kind, and without 

expense, by a simple, pleasant, and infallible means 

which saves 50 times its cost in other remedies ; adapt- 

ed to the general reader, 

London: James Griperr, 49, Paternoser Row; and 
through all Booksellers in Town and C ountry, 


arb Ab 
( YHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The most 
appropriate are those which tend to the promotion of 
personal beauty in the fair and youthful, who at this festive 
season are more than usually desirous to shine to advantage 
under the gaze of their friends, viz. ROWLAND'S MAC- 
CASSAR OIL, a delightfully fragrant and transparent 
paration forthe hair, and as an yp and beautifyer 
beyond all precedent; ROWLAND'S LYDOR, unequal 
led for its rare and inestimable qualities in imparting a ra- 
diant bloom to the complexion, anda softness and delicacy 
to the hands and arms ; and ROW LAND'S ODONTO, or 
Peorl Dentifrice, which bestows on the teeth a pearl-like 
whitencss, strengthens the gums, and renders the breath 
sweet and pure. Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, 
Hatton Garden, London, and by chemists and perfumers. | 


DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, yd an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartbura, H Gout, and ae. 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is samirebiy ada 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; itpre: 
vents the Food of infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon &, , 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which iw migbly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared DinwrronD 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable:chemists throughout the Empire. 


23, Paternoster 
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DINBURGH REVIEW, No. cc XXI. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers im- 
mediately. ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS cannot 
be received later than JaNvARy 7th. 
London: Loneman, and Co, 39, Paternoster Row. 








FREASER’s MAGAZINE for 
January, 1859, 2s. 6d. Conrarns: 
Holmby House : a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. By 


Melville, 
xe. 


G, J. Whyte 
* The Interpreter,” 
Parts. Part I. 
Concerning the Art of Putting Things ; being Thoughts 
on Representation and Misrepre sentation, 
Schloss-Eishausen ; a Mystery. In Three 


Put I 


Author of * Digby Grand,” 
To be completed in Twelve 


Parts. 





| 
| 
| 


THE SPECTATOR. 


HE COUNCIL OF 

in the LITERARY GAZETTE. 
every SATURDAY, price 4d. ; stamped 5d, 
NUMBER of vol, Il. uader the New 


Published 
THE FIRST 


Management, 





| will be published on the Ist January 


Mr. Gladstone on Homer and the Homeric Age. By 
the Rev. Barham Zincke. In Two Parts, Part I. 

Dramatic Treasure-Trove. 

Mushrooms. 

Life by the Blue Haired Sea, 

Furniture Books. 

The Knight’s Leap at Altenahr. i 

Hints for Vagabonds, By One of Themselves.—The 


Low Countries. 
Antecedents of the Reformation. 
How Queen Victoria was Proclaimed at Peshawar. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


RITISH QU ARTER tLY Pk REVIE W. 

No. LVI. 6s. will be published Janvanry L. 
SONTENTS 

1, Physical and Moral Heritage. 

2. Dalmatia, 

3. Religious Systems—Ancient and Modern. 

4. Bolingbroke. 








5. Serf-Ex naan ‘ipation in Russia, 

6. Masson's L if of Milton. 

7. France and England. 

8. Carlyle’s Frederick the Second. 

9. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard ; 
tioner’s Hall Court. 


ENTLEY’S | 


MISCELLANY. 
Price 2s, 6d. 

The Janvary Number commencing a New Volunc. 
CONTENTS : 


and Siupekix, Marswann, and Co, Sta- | 


| Siege of Delhi and Capture of the King. Edi 


1, A Glance at the Situation. 

2. The Combat of the Thirty. From an Old 
Breton Ballad. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
43q. 

3. The Ghost of St. Peter's. 

i. D'Urfé. By Monkshood, 

5. A Legend of Sainte Barbe. 

6. The Postern-Door, By the Author of ‘ Moat 
Grange.” 

7. The Wits of Paris. 

8. From Sydney to England rid Panama. 

% Up Among the Pandies; or, the Personal Ad- | 


ventures and Experiences of a Feringhee. 
Being Sketches in India, taken on the spot. 
The Pleasures of the Table. 
Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. By Dud- 
ley Costello. Chaps. XLVII. and XLVIII. 
Ricuany Bentriey, New Burlington Street. 


NEW MONTHLY 


Edited by 


iv, 


il. 
London: 


OLBURN’S 
MAGAZINE, 
worth, Esa. 
The Janvary Number, commencing a New Votvme. 
CONTENTS ¢ 





w. 


Hakrison AtIns- 


flice, 4 , Bouverie Street. 


~~ “This day, a price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 

— 2k AND DAUGHTE Bt. Por- | 
traiture from the Life. By Freontks Breuer, 

Anrtuvr HALL, Virrvr, Row. 


and Co, 25, Paternoster 
Bown's Screntvi Liprany ror J 

> ~ 
ARPENTE a ANIMAL 
J) LOGY. New Spaition, Ghenunahy Revis 
in part rewritten, by the Author, With uy) 
300 capital Illustrations on wood, Post Svo. cloth. 6s, 
Ilenry G, Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, 


ANUARY. 
PILYSIO- 


ed, ane 





rds ot 


Now te ady, in2 vols, 8vo. bound 

b> EARL of DUNDONALD’S NA 
RATIVE of SERVICES in the LIBERATIC 

of CHILI, PERU, and BRAZIL from Spanis! 


Portuguese Domination. 
James Ripew 
pstox tY ‘Or 
Reign of George 
sey, M.P. 
London : Jouxn W. Parkrrgand Sox 
MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGL AND. 
The Second Edition, revised, Four Volumes, 2 
] ISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
| ay AnTHuonNy Frovpr. 
These voluines complete the Reign of Henry \ IIT. 
London: Jounx W. Parker and , We 
_THE LATE MAJOR ILODSs«¢ 
s day, post 8vo. with Portrait, Nes. 6d. 
7". E L v E YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S 
LIFE in INDIA. Being Extracts from the Let- 
ters of Major W. 8. R. Hopsox, Commandant of Hod- 
son’s Horse, including a Personal Narrati ve 


in cloth, pi 


AY, 169, Piccadilly. 
ames T, and II, 24s, 
E NGL AND during 


the Third. By Winuas 





th 


Mas- 


, West Strand. 


t. 
the 
By 


So t Strand, 





his brother, the Rev. Grorcr IH, ILopsox, "M. A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London ; Joun W. Parker and Sox, West 


ESSENTIL. a TO YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Fourth Edition, 5s, 
ORD’S MODERN EUROPE, 


From A.p. 1400 to a.p, 1815. 
** The style is remarkably brilliant. The beek | 


Strand 


all the charm of a novel. It is indispensable for th: 
who wish to understand the state of Europe.”— 
various Reviews. 
(Full allowance to Schools 
London : StmpKtn and Co. ; and Haars and ( 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR o 1 


“RUTH AND HER FRIENDS,’ 
This day, royal l6mo. printed on toned paper, with 
+ Frontispicee by W. Holman Hunt extra c loth, price 


SAYS OF OLD. Three 
Old English History. For the 
Author of ** Ruth and Her Friends.” 
Cambridge : MAcMInLan and Co, ; anc 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lou 
~~ MOSHEIMS —_ ~ a ap 4 AL HISTORY. 


\ OSHEIMW’S INSTITUTES OF ECCLE- 
A SIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and Mode n. 
A New and Literal Translation from the Original L 

with copious additional Notes, original and sé leat : 
by James Merpock, D.D. Revised, and Supplementary 


Stories from 
Young. By tl 


lat a 


yy 
} 
“dy 


| Notes added by James Searon Keip, D.D. 


1. The Empire of Japan. 

2. Assize Sunday. By the Author of “ Ashley.’ 

3. The * Aurea Carmina, 

4. Thomas Pelham, Duke of Neweastle. By Sir 
Nathaniel, } 

5. Tales of an Old Sportsman.—l. The Arque- 


busiers—2 
The Rival Kings ot the Arquebusiers—4. 
Hermit of Ripaille—5, The White Hare. 
}. My Friend Pickles; and some Social Griev- 
ances of which he desires to complain. By 
Alexander Andrews.—4. Law and Practice of 
County Courts—5. The Savages of England— 
6. Parochial Affairs. 
A Frost Song. By W. Charles Kent. 
Getting Married. By Edward P. Rowsell. 
Marcellus and Chateaubriand, 
The Dreamer of Gloucester. 
The Spectre’s Visit. By Mrs. Bushby. 
The Painter’s Daughter. 
CnarMan and HAL, 193, Piceadilly. 


*,* Sold by all Rooksellers and Newsmen. 
ie BRITISH ALMANACK for 1859, 
Price ls, 
: ome COMPANION to the ALMANACK, 


Sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 
7 BRITISH ALMANACK 
Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 


COMPANION, 
Contents OF ComMPANION. 

History of Comets. By John Russell Hind, F.R.A.S. 

The Museum of Practical Geology : its Educational 
Objects. 

The Thames and the London Drainage. 

Practical Results of Sanitary Legislation in England, 

National Collections of Pictures. 

Mutiny in India. Dispute with China. 

Architecture and Public Improvements. 
cuts. 

Besides numerous other Articles of Universal Interest, 
including * The Legislation, Statistics, and Chro- 
nicle of 1858.” 

Louden: Kasour and Co. 90, Fleet Street. 


Att THE BEST NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN, added 
immediately on Publication to BOOTH’S, CHUR- 
TON’S, and HODGSON’sS, UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307, nt Street, London, W. next door to the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, Single Subscription One 
Guinea. Family and Club Subscriptions from Two 
Guineas to One Hundred Guineas. Terms and Cata- 
logues forwarded on Application. 307, Regent St. W. 


An Arquebusier’s Vengeance—3. 
The 
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With Wood- 





Witt Teae and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, B.C, 

AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 

Now ready, feap. 8vo. om Bacay ls, ~ 6¢ ; 
er, cloth 


OUTHERN LIGHTS and SHADOWS 


kD Being Pictures of Social, Literary, and Politic al 
Life in New South Wales and Victoria; with mi 
valuable information for intending Emigrants. "Bs 
Frank Fowtrr, late of her Majesty’s Civil Service, 
New South Wales. 
London : Sampson Low, 


London : 















Sowx, and Co. S.taty rate Hi Hill. 


Now y ready , insmall Sve. price e 
CLERGY MAN’S HOL IDAYS 
or Friendly Discussions, Historical, Scriptural, 
and Philosophical; touching St. Paul’s Western La- 
bours and Chronology; Romanism and the Christian 
Church of Britain ; Scepticism ; Faith; Future Life; 
and the Hope of the Lord’s Glorious Advent. By W. 
B. Gatioway, M.A. Incumbent of St. Mark’s, St. 
Pancras, 
Wate rloo Place 


In crown 8vo. price 8s. ‘the See = Edition, n, “Revised 
and Enlarged, o ss 
METRICAL TRANSLATION of the 
£ PSALMS, from the Original Hebrew, compoired 
with the Ancient Versions; to which is added, an In- 
troduction to each Psalm, showing the Historical and 
Spiritual Sense. 
Also, by the same Author, 

A METRICAL TRANSLATION of the SONG of 
SOLOMON, from the original Hebrew, upon the same 
Plan. Price 1s. 6d. 

Rivixerors, 
NEW VOLUY 
TON’S 


Rivinerors, 











Waterloo Pi: Ace 5 


£ OF DODSLEY’S AND “RIVING- 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
In &vo. price 18s. 


ANNUAL REGIS 





HE TER; 


TEN! 


! 


or a View of the History and Politics of the Year | 


1857. 

Rivingtons ; Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co. : 
Simpkin and Co.; Houlston and Wright: Cowie and 
Co. ; J. Capes ; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; Washbourne 
and Co. ; ; H. G. Bohn; T. Bumpus; W aller and Son; 
J. Thomas; L. Booth ; A. Cleaver ; 
Beet; Bell and Daldy ; Willis and Sotheran ; 
Heath; and J. Toovey. 

*,* The Complete Series of Volumes commencing 
with her Majesty’s Reign may always be had (by 
New Subscribers or others); or any single Volume 
since 1831. 


Ww. 


Upham and | 


[December 25, 1858, 


~ 
and cheaper Edition, complete in 2 vols, 12s, 
HOMAS RAIKES’S JOURNAL kept 
in London and Paris from 1831 to 1847, 
London: Lonoman, Brown, and Co, 


New 


T 
Just published, in post Svo. price 8s, 67. cloth, 


JORTICAL SKETCHES of some of the 
REMARKABLE EVENTS in the HISTORY 
of MODERN EUROPE. 


London: Loxemas, 


Just publis hed, ea a) 1 &vo. price Ss. cl oth. 


ype LED NORMAN, the NAZAREN NE, 
B 


Brown, and Co 






; ne oe cing Man. 
London: LoxoMax, Brown, and Co, 
DR. HUNT’s NEW pcg hk nay THE vou E. 


On January 1, in crown + 
\ MANUAL of the ?P HiLOSOP HY of 
J especially in relation to 


VOICE and SPEECH ; 
tle English Language and the Artof Public Speaking, 
By James Hon, Ph.D. PLS.A. MRS &c. Author of 
A * Treatise on the Cure of Stammering,” Xe ,* 
London: Lox ‘, Brown, and (¢ 
PHk KNIGHTS OF 8S JOUN OR ORDER 
Ol HOSP il Al LERS 
hed, i an ‘ 8vo. with 5 Illustrations, 
Pyistors OF: “THE RNIGHTS ~4 
BE MAL! or the Order of tl meet « 
din of Jerusalem, By Major Winrwe min Po 
lz neers, 
Loudon: Loxomay, Brows, and C 


(x DBOOK. OF CHEMICAL 


H* 


ANALYSIS, adapt eae UNTTARY SYS- 
TEM ef NOTATION, By FPF. T. Coxtneron, M.A, 
F.C... Fellow of C.C.C, Oxiord 
By the s Author, desig rhe dasa ** Companion tothe 
Handbook,” pric / 
rALLES FOR Ql CLIT ATIVE: ANALYSIS, 
l a ! LONGMAN, OWN, and Co. 
fees y-ng eagle REFORM. 
6d. stitches 
COND LETTER TO RICHARD 


A SE 


REDISTRIBUTION, 





DOM, Esq Lon the 
EXTENSION, a IFICATION of the ELEC- 
rORAI PRANCHISE. By Sir J. BE. Eaxpury- 
Win fart., Recorder of Warwick.—Moderat 
Du 

I Lonemaxand Co. Tar : Woopnrs 
LOPLE’s EDITION OF SYDNEY SMITH’S | 


WORKS. 
SN) Dye ' 


hed, Part I. in Wh 

















Ons vil i r 
Svo. 1 mw the " aaah Re ada Lord Ma- 
canlay’s ws, pric ee ined monthly 
MHE REV, SYDNEY SMITHS MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WOR tKS; including h 
itio iburgh R Ww. vple’ 
to be « ' Lit 7 Monthly Var aioe’ 
LonemManx, Brown, and ¢ 
BRITISH ARMY. <i 
Just published, in 1 vel. Sve. price 12s. cloth, 
MHE ADMINISTRATION and 
OR ¥ ZATION of the BRITISH ARMY. 
By Enw » Barrincron Dr Foxpianave, Assistant 
Commissary-Ge l 
Thi t comy nd well-j ) 
no mea i irmy 
I system ble throughout, 
ae ' fu terestin n 
study s estive lnformati 
whol i , 
P n 
I wy, and Cr 
| NEW EI TTLONS of = deg og EC rUREs, Xe. 


Edition, in e 3s. Ged. cle 
iL "RES in ALD of SELF-IMPROVE- 
MENT, addressed to Young Men and others. By 
= MAS r. Lyx 


































e some Author, in reyal 52mo. price 2s 

r RIVULET: a Contribution to Sacre 2d 
Edition. 

MEMORIALS of THEOPHILUS TRINAL, 2d 
Faition, fep. Sve. 6s, 

ESSAYS on some of the FORMS of LITERATUR] 
tep. Swe. Ss. 6d. 

FHOUGHTS on a DAY, 2d Edition, price 6d. 

lon: Loxemax, Brows, and Co. 
On J vill be published, in 1 vol. imperial Sve. 
Moon ‘ES SACRED SONG S, and Songs 
m Seripture, arranged for One or More Voices 

the Sympix + and Accompaniments printed with the 
Words 

The foll wing may also be had in the same Series. 

MOORE’S NATIONAL AIRS and other SONGS, 
now f sliected: the Music, for Voice and Piane- 
forte, prints 1 the Words. 3is. Gd. cloth; 42s. 
half-inoroc 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES; the Symphonie 
md Accompaniments by Sir J. Srevenson and ‘Sir H. 
Bisno? printed with the Words. 3is, 6d. cloth; 42s 
half-moroces 

HARMONIZED AIRS from MOORE'S IRISH 
MELODIES: ~ Music, as originally arranged ae 2, 
3, or 4 s, printed with the Words. 15s. 
25s. half- cco, 

Lenden: Loxsemax, Brown, and C 

‘CITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
‘ NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 

tHE A OF DISCOVERY ; containing Memoi 
of the st I rinters, Columbus, Luther, and Galilee. 
By the I _H. Gvexry. Second Edition. 5s. 

“Ti choice little volume, proper to be fot ind 
in every juvenile library, but quite worthy to be plac € 
in any library whatev These sketches are popula: 
in styl d so written. as to be entertaining even t 





t is needless to say that this iM sim- 


children, 





plification « of Listery, wrought up on a basis of care “ful 
historical research, and yet never debased by an affec- 
tation of simplic ity, is one of the highest literary tri- 
umphs."— Christean Times. 
Also, by the same Author, 

ST. TIS AND HENRY IV. Price 6s. And, 

Gon’ ‘S$ IIEROES and the WORLD'S HEROES. 
Price 5s. LonGMANS. 
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This day is published, in crown 8vo, 
NQUIRY into the EVIDENCE RE- 
LATING to the CHARGES brought by Lord 
MACAULAY against WILLIAM PENN, By Jouy 
PAGET, Esq. Barrister-at-Law 
Wintiam BLaAckWoop and Sons, Ec dinburgh & L London, 





lay is publia! hee 
POEMS: AND B: i LADS OF 
Translated by W. Epmonxpsrovuni 
Manrix. In foolscap 


HE 

GOETHE. 

Ayrovn, D.C.L. and Trropor: 
8vo. price Gs. bound in cloth. 


Wituiam = BiLackwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and 
London. 
8vo. 
HE COMMON. SE NSE OF ART: A 
Lecture delivered in behalf of the Architectual 
Museum, at the South Kensington Museum, Dec, 8, 
1858. By A. J. B. Berrsrony Horr, M.P. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
Just published, price 2s. 6¢. plain, 3s. . 6d. coloured. 


SCENES OF ANIMAL LIFE and CHA- 


WO RACTER, from Nature and Recollection by J. B., 
in Twenty Plates. 

“ Truer, heartier, more pl yful or more enjoyable 
sketches of animal life could scarcely be found any- 


where.” —Spectator, 
* Will be 
the nursery.” —Ar?t J 
CAW, CAW; or the Chronicle of 
J.B. 3s. 6d. 
Grirritn and Farrax, Corner 
Churehyard, 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYs, 


TALES 


ts much admired in the drawingroom as 





the Crows, by 


of St 


. Paul’s 


HE FAIRY OF SCIENCE, 
by J.C. Broven, Sixtcen beautiful Mlustrations 
by C. H. Bennett. Feap. Svo. price 5s, cloth elegant. 


HE WAR TIGER; or Suaatiien and 
Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea Chief and 
his Boy Chow. By ,W. Davros, Author of * The 
Wolf Boy of China.” Illustrated by H. 8. Melville 
Feap. 8vo. price 5s, extra cloth. 
AUL BLAKE; or the Story of a Boy's 
Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte Cristo 
By Atrrep Enwes, Author of ‘** Ocean and _ her 
Rulers.” Illustrated by II, Auelay. Feap, 8vo. price 
5s. extra cloth. 
HE BOY’S OWN TOY-MAKER;: a 


Practical Illustrated Guide to the Useful Employ- 


| 


' 


ment of Leisure Hours. By E. Laxpenis. With 150 

Engravings. Price 2s, 6¢. | 

Grirriru and Farrayx, Corner of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard E 


15, Great Marlboreugh am, 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NE W WOR KS, 


HENRY “IIL. KING OF FRANCE: 


His Court and Times. By M Ferrer. In 3 vols. 

with Portraits, 31s. 

** Among the class of chronicle hist 
Henry II]. of France is entitled t 
Spectator. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 


TWO SICILIES. By Jvurza Kavaxacn. 2 
with Illustrations, 21s. 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MAR- 

TIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L. F.RS. , 

“* Proverbial Philosophy,” &e. 2 vols. with fine En- 

gravings, 2ls. bound. 

** The author has long been celebrated for his attain- 
ments in literary creation, but the present work is in- 
comparably superior to anything he has hitherto pro- 
duced.” —Sun. 


ONWARDS. 


“ Amie Dysart.” 3 vols. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. 


By Scrvrator. Dedicated to the Ear! of Stamford. 

3 vols. illustrated by Weir. 

“* A very entertaining work, ‘ft 
energy.” —Sun. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
Price 5s. Forming the Scond Volume of HURST 
and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of 
CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN 
WORKS, each comprised in a single volume, ele- 
gantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s. 
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high rank. 
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WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


CAXTON, 


Author of “ My Novel,” &e. 


Origine lly publishe din“ Blackwood’ s Magazine,” 



































Four vols. post 8vo. price 2/. 2s, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
BOOKS FOR THE ~ 11 aeons AND YOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
LIB _ CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Now ready, grati alae free, 
LIST of PIC TOR [IAL WORKS, Co- me SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS AND 
SA loured We sg te ted Books and Annals ; ’ 
also, many Standard Works, in elegant Bindings, suit- NEW YEARS’ PRESENTS. 
able for CHRIST MAS PRESENTS, New-Year’s Gifts, Most of these Works can be Lad in ornamental 
Prize Books, Xc. on Sale, at Wintiam Dawson and binding, with gilt edges, at an extra charge 
| Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, London, E.C, Esta- of 6¢. each, a 
blis hed 1809, Alice Gray; or the Ministrations of a Child, 
On the 3ist, will be pu Is. No. XXXVIof | any rials} ors Character’ Misuaderstocd, 
Mue POPUL ve HISTOR Y of ENG- a ERR EPR ATL 4 78 20 
LAND. By Cuan Birds’ Nests, with 22 Coloured Plates of Eggs. 
The First Portion of th the Ifmo. ..... is 
Earliest times to the Revoluti t Birds of 
Four Volumes, with a c« s nd lGmo 18 
‘The Popular Hi y of 1 ha British Settlements in India, His tory of, anes 
Knight’ is of a somewhat } ! it Bro. $6065 c6peeadsgetaseosesonoens ‘os 2 8 
with works issuing in p t the Broken Asm, The. WeiOs.cocsccccecces = ieee 24 
plates, as well as the paper, und ae Once A Dale. BBme, ..ccoscsscccecscses 1 6 
its literary merits are of a ver d, iwlie Burton, tine Edition, 18mo........... 1 0 
nothing has ever appeared su i ( nat ers on Common Things by the Sea-Side. 
been pub lished equal to t i of ‘By Ann Peeks. Fee, GOW, ccncccvcevesvece 40 
commerce, governimen nd society at differet Chemistry of Creation, By R. Ellis, Esq. Feap. 
periods mL ed Bre ’ ss )’ BU e os cncne none n8050600bn 005000860 000800098 5 0 
Literature, atthe Me J Vational Associa- Derby (Earl of on the Par: bk > ISmo......+ 1 8 
tion for the promoti of & S , Get, 12, Errand Boy, The. By Charlotte Adams. i8mo. 1 6 
1858. | Vireside Tales, First and Second Series, U8mo, 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie St I EES eA: 1 8 
> owers of tl tev 
C HRISTMAS PRESENTS, | "Wap. sro... Field. “By Rev. ©. A. Sohne, | 
Flowering Plauts of Great Britain. By Anne 
TENNYSON’S + MS I ited by T. ¢ - Pratt. With Coloured Plates. Vive vols, 8vo, 
wick, D. Maclise, J. E. Mil C, Stantield, W,. Mul- OOD on conden. 25005040505s eran vesdubungasanie Ib 0 
ready, (morocco, Sls, Gd.) 2h», Flowering Ferns of Great Britain, Forming 
Il. Vol. 6. 8vo. With Coloured Plates.......... 2 0 
GOLDSMITH’sS POEMS With Tustrations b Forest Tress. ‘Iwo vols, By Rev. C, A Johns 
3irket Foster and Noel Humphreys —Printe: Ce 1 DS Ditiiics kentakekaecksceneaieruavemas 78 
lours by Evans, (moroceo, Sl», Gd.) 21s, Esq.) Natural History 
. tt Birds, Feap. §vo........ 34 
) S POEMS. Selected by the Re Reptiles. Feap. 8vo...... 3 4 
R tg: arte a : PO! as + arn se aro _? )Mammalia. Feap. 8vo... 3 4 
HN ILLMOTT, " lu t 
31s, Gd.) 21s Fishes, Feap, 8vo...... — e 
° . ry Molluse \ wa Svo .... 34 
ODES and SONNETS, With Hlustrations by Bir- we ee Ee a6 
net rer J. Sleigh. Printedin ? Ocean, I he. Post Rvo. 48 
20s.) 12s. Ge. Evenings at the Micro- 


Vv. 
THE LOWER RilINE. By Hixey Mavurw. 
t y Birk« 


| With 20 Steel Engravings 1 Drawings b 
Foster, 21s 
VI 
|! THE UPPER RHINE. By Hesxry Maview. 
! With 20 Steel Engravings from Drawi by Birket 
Foster. 21s. 
VIT. 

Users ee Vol. I. Edit 
by Howarp Sracnrox. With 270 Hlustrations by Jol 
Gilbert. 18s. 

| VI 
ROUTLEDGE *S SHAKES PEARE, \ Il. Edited 
‘ by Howarp Stracyrox. With 270 Illustrations by 


By the Author of 


John Gilbert. 18s. 


IX. 
AFFECTIONS 


The HOME Edited by Cuarturs 
Mackay. With 100 Illustrations, (mor , 3ls. 6d. : 
or by Hayday, 2/. 2s 21 

X. 

The POETS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
Edited by the Rev. R.A. Wuumory. With 100 I- 
lustrations, (morocce, 3ls. Gd. ; or by Mayday, 2/, 2s. 

| 2ls, 


XI 
LONGFELLOW'’S POETICAL WORKS. Witha 
Steel Portrait and 100 Illustrations by John Gilbert, 
morocco, 31s. 6d. ; or by Hayday, 2/, 2s.) 21s, 


XII. 
RHYMES and ROUNDELAYS With many Il- 


lustrations by the first artists, (morocco, 25s.) Los. 
NI. 

SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. By the Rev, 
R.A. Wuamorr, With 46 Mlustrations, (mo rocc: 
20s.) 12s. 6d. 

XIV 
WORDSWORTIIS DESERTED COTTAGE. With 
' illustrations by B. Foster, J. Gilbert, and Wolf, (mor- 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By the 


3 vols. 


Author of “ Margaret Maitland.’ 


EVENINGS. By Leitch 


2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
[Nert week 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HU- 
MAN NATURE, Illustrated by Lenrcu, 5s. bound. 
Ferming the First Volume of HURST and BLACK- 
ETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Ritcute. 


Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 
HW. R. HH. the Prince Consort. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. royal Sve. with the Arms beauti- 
fully engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 
31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE for 1859. 


Connected throughout to the Present Time from the 
Personal Communications of the Nobility. 

*,.* The present edition has been considerably en- 
larged and contains. a full account of the Families of 
the Baronets, with their collateral branches. 

UKST and BLACKETT, Publishers, (Successors 
to HENRY COLBURN, 13, ‘Great Marlborough St. 


rocco, 12s. 6d.) 7s. 6d. 

THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, and 
other Poems. By H. W. Loxoretitow. Llustrated by 
John Gilbert, (morocco, 12s. 6d.) 7s. 6d. 

XVI 
By Jauns Bearrir. 
boster, morocco, 


With 33 
l2s, 6d. 


THE MINSTREL. 
Illustrations by Birket 
7s. 66 

XVII. 

GERTRUDE of WYOMING. By 

morocco, és, 6d. 


Tuomas Camr- 


peut. With 35 Illustrations, 
7s. Gd. 
XVIII. 
COMUS; a Masque. By Joux Miron. With 30 
Illustrations, (morocco, a Gd.) 7s. 6d. 
LONGFELLOW'S von E S of the NIGHT. Mllus- 
trated by John Gilbert, (moroceo, 12s, 6d.) 7s. 6d. 


XX. 
EVANGELINE. With Ilus- 


LONGFELLOW’s 
morocco, 12s, 6d.) 7s. 6d. 


trations by John Gilbert, 
XXI 

PICTURE FABLES. With 100 Illustrations by 
Otto Speckter, (morocco, ls. 6d.) 5s. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas Presents is 
now ready, and will be forwarded on receipt of four 
postage stamps. 

London: Rovritencr, Warnes, and Rovr_eper, 

Farringdon Street. E.C, 





. with numerous Engravings, 
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pe. 
Nearly re ady 


iiannah Lavender 


Feap. 8vo.... 1 8 


; or Ladyhall, 
Browne. Post 


Ilistory of Greeee by the Rev, Dr. 














DUD. i:0un0n snnseeesuncesespesaqganensedtenase 5 
History of Rome by the Rev. Dr, Browne. Post 

Svo. . ‘itendapenasenen ae oe 
Ilustrations of Useful Arts and Manufactures. 

With 600 Engravings and Descriptive Letter- 

Press, By Charles Tomlinson, Esq. Medium 

BRO. ncugensccnsnccsousshes sucees evccecese 40 
Je shnsons, The. A Dake. Wie... .csccccccsaces 10 
Lessons from the Animal World. Two vols. 

Pont. Gre. o..cv0cc0ssevtansaceccncccesas ° 5 4 
Let Well Alone. A Tale, 18mo............ —s . 

| Mary Morton and her Sister, I8mo.......... - 16 

| Margaret Arnold.-A Tale. Feap. 8vo......... . © 
Mary Grove, History of, - 8 8 
Military Life, Tales of. ’ 24 
Monthly Flower Garden. Printed in Colours, 

with Descriptive Letter-Press. 18mo........ 1 8 
Mountains of Scripture. Feap. 8vo..... 2 8 
Natural Phenomena: The Rainbow, &c, « Beap. 

Svo.. ° ° - 2 0 
No Lie Thri A Tale. i8mo.. ° » 3&6 
Old Arm Chair, The. A Retrospective Pano- 

rama of Travels by Land and Sea, Feap. 8vo, 3 0 
Our Native Songsters. By Anne Pratt. 73 Co- 

loured Plates, UGmo........++.+++00 8 0 
Pitcairn ; the Island, the People, and. ‘the ‘Pas- 

tor. By the Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A, Ninth 

Edition, Feap. 8V0........+++.+55 .- 20 
Poisonous, Noxious, and Suspected Plants. “By 

Anne Pratt, 44 Coloured Plates. l6mo,...... 6 0 
Rambles among the Channel Islands. Feap. 

BVO, .....ccccccccccccecsencesesoscese 3 0 

Rambles in the Four Seasons. By the Rev, 

«Johns, WM0,,....0..0eeeee eens 300 
mt. in the Camp and Field; being Sketches 

of the War in the Crimea, 18mo. .,......... 2 0 
Scripture Natural History. Feap. 8vo,....... 4 0 
Shades of Character, 3 vols, 18mo. ...... 54 

Short Stories founded on European 
History. l6mo. 
No, 1. England (Three parts ina vol.),...... 4 8 


No. 2. France .... } 
No, 3. Sweden.... 
No. 4, Spain...... 
No. 5. Italy... 


each , 


Oe Reet en ree = 


| Sisters, The, By Mrs. Charles Tomlinson, 

Feap. 8V0, .....ceccesecseevcececseceseens oe 0 
Stories of the Norseman, l6m0.....+.+.s00086 6 
Stories for the Nursery, 16mo,..... tee 0 
Stories on the Beatitudes. 16mo. . 0 
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New Edit. Fe at 
Wit Map. 
BOMO. o vcccceseces 
Two Firesides. Feap. 8vo.........+ tee 
Twins, The; or Home Scenes. Feap. ‘bro... sae 
Walton’s Lives of Herbert, Hooker, Sanderson, 
Donne, and Wotton. Portraits. Feap. 6vo. 
Wanderings wane. the Conservatories at —. 


Sketches of Rural Affairs. 
Summer in the Antarctic oe. 
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1. 

LIFE OF JOHN MILTON, Narrated in | 
connection with the Political, Eeclesiastical, and 
Literary 

HISTORY OF HIS TIME. 

By Davin Masson, M.A. Professor of Engli-h Li- 

terature in University College, London. Vol, I. 

vo. with ‘Iwo Portraits. 18s, 

2. 

SCOURING OF THE WHITE ILORSE ; 
Or the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. 
By the Author of * Tom Brown’s School Days.’ 
With numerous Illustrations by Richard Doyle, 
engraved by Linton. Imp. l6mo. printed on toned 
paper, and bound in extra cloth, with gilt leaves, 
Bs. 6d. | 
* There is in it a high tone of earnest purpose, | 

which engazes our strongest interest and to which we 

most heartily say God speed it! .... With its 
kindly feeling, its neighbourly and hearty spirit, its 
sympathy with the homes of England and the ties | 
which used to bind E limen to them and its cheer- 
ful Christianity.”—Dress. 

* A glorious tale of summer joy, which will make 
many a heart glad these winterfnights. ... . We do 
not think our readers will easily “find a book which wil! 
be better worth reading some of these Clhiristma- 
evenings.” —Freeman, 


* A cheerful, genial and instructive Christmas book. 
eres There are pictures of English rural 
scenery and character which may be pitted ag 
anything of the kind in our literature.”— Critic. 

“ There is a he arty life about the book . . 
will givethe reader thoughts to do him good in many 
subsequent hours.”’—John Bull, 


FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA. With 
a Visit to Carthas By J. W. Brakesiry, B.D. 
Vicar of Ware, Herts: sometime Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College. With Maps and Illustration 
after Photographs. 8vo. cloth. lis. 

* A highly interesting volume.”—Af/as. 

* A light and agreeable account of modern Algeria 
by a scholarly tourist who made good use of his o 
tunities and extended his excursions by variou- 
into the interior.”—Athenwum, 

“The work will be read by classical student 
peculiar interest ; political readers will find en 
engoge them in the sound political views expressed 
upon the colonization and emigration and the adi 
trative systems of Algeria, while the gener r 
will find no lack of word pictures and ancedote-.’- 
Leader. 
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VES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS and 


HOLIDAYS. The Experiences of a Little Girl. 
By Mrs. Oxrrnantr. Atthor of “ Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland,” &c. Royal l2mo. bound in extra clowh, 
6s. 


D. 

DAYS OF OLD. Three Stories from Old 
English History for the Young. By the Author ot 
“Ruth and Her Friends,” 1. Caradix and Deva: 
a Story of the Druids, 2. Wulfgar and the Earl: a 
Story of the Anglo-Saxons, 3. Roland: a Story ot 
the Crusades. With a Frontispiece by W. Loan 
Hent, engraved by Linton, royal l6mo, printed o 
toned paper, 5s, 

6. 
EW AND Curarer Eprrion, 


THE HEROES. Greek Fairy T 


Tales for 


my Children. By Cuartrs Krxosiry, Rector of 
Eversley. 1. Perseus. 2. The Argon: mts. 3. 
Theseus. New and Cheaper Edition, with Eight 


[ilustrations engraved by Whymper. Royal 16mo. 
beautifully printed on toned ‘paper by Clay, and 
bound in extra cloth, with gilt edges, 5s. 

“ Rarely have those heroes of Greek tradition heen 
celebrated in a bolder or more stirring strain.” —Setuy- 
day Review. 

“* We doubt not they will be read by many a youth 
with an enchained interest almost as strong as the 
links which bound Andromeda to her rock.”— Frits’ 
Quarterly. 


THE TWELVE FOUNDATIONS 
other Poems. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, M.A. 


Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, Author 
* Sivan the Sleeper,” “ Royal l6mo, 5s. 


THE ILIAD of HOMER. Translated 
into English Verse. By I. C. Wricut, M.A. Tra uns- 


and 


lator of * Dante,” late Fellow of Magdalen College, | Sro. 


Oxford, Books I.—VI. crown 8vo, 5s. 
9. 
LAYS of MIDDLE AGE, and other | 
peas. By JamesHepperwick. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 
“ “We cannot understand how it is that Mr. Hedder- 
wick's poetry is not a thousand times better known. 
It needs only to be known to be appreciated. There 


THE SPECTATOR. 


[December 25, 1858. 
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MURRAY'S 


LIST OF POPULAR AND STANDARD WORKS 


ADAPTED AS 


LITERARY PRESENTS 


| YOU 


Zt § 4 p ’S FABLES. A New 
Version. he Rev. Tuomas Jamrs, With 100 Wood- 
cuts, by 1, nnieland Wolf, Post 5vo. 2s. 67. 

BELL'S (Sir Cuas.) MECHANISM 
and VITA ENDOWMENTS of the HAND, as 
Evinceing Design, With numerous Wood-cuts. Post 
&vo. Ts. 6 

BIRCWS ANCIENT POTTERY 
and POR d. AIN. With Coloured Plates and 200 
W ved-cut 2 vols, &vo, 42s. 

BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES 
on the LAWS of ENGLAND. Edited by MaAtcoim | 
Kens s, Svo. 42s. 

BOOK OF COM MON PRAYER. 

} With Ie ted Titles, Coloured a and nu- 

: fogravings from ‘the Old Masters. Svo, 21s. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHN- 
SON. Vdited by Mr. Croker. Complete in 1 vol. | 
Port ° Royal Sve. Los, 

BRITISH CLASSICS a Series 
of New Library Editions of Standard Authors. Printed 
trom the most correct Text and Edited with Notes. 21 


' CHITECTU 


late | 
of | 


is something delightful in its calm, _4, pathos , 


and beauty.” — Frazer's a Feb. 


THE RELIGIONS | OF EGYPT 
MEDO-PERSIA, 
Other Masters.” By Cuartrs Harpwick, M.A. 
Christian a. in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. cloth 7s. 

Part I. oct wah Part IT. Religions of India, and 
Part III. Religions of China, America, and Oceanica, 
may still be had a price 7s. 6d. each part. 


A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF ENG- 
LISH POEMS, which have obtained the Chancel- 


AND 


being Part IV. of “ Christ and | 


lor’s Gold Medal in the apne of Cambridge. } 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 79. 64 


vols. Svo. 7s. Gd. each, containing 
GOLDSMITH’s WORKS, 4 vols. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, 8 vols. 
JOUNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS, 3 vols. 
PyYR¢ S$ POETICAL WORKS. 


BYRON’S (Lord) POETICAT. WORKS. 


10 vols. 


6 vols. 


Cal n.) With Plates, Peap. 8vo. 
BYRON’S (Lord) POETICAL WORKS. 
Pocket Edition.) 8 vols. 2imo. 24s, 
BYRON’S (Lord) POETICAL WORKS. 
Handbook Edition), printed in a small but very clear 
type. Portrait. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 9s, 
CAMPBELLS (Lord) LIVES of the 


LOR D CH ay ELLOKS of ENGLAND. Complete 


st Svo. GOs 


CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 


ay Lord Byron. Illustrated with Wood Engravings, 
fh wwings by Percival Skelton, &c. Crown fto, 21s 


CRABBE’S LIFE and POETICAL 
WORKS, (Library Edition. With Plates. 8 vols. 
Feap. 8vo. 2is. 

CRABBE’S LIFE and PORTICAL 
WORKS. muplete in 1 vel. Portrait, &c, Royal Syo. 
ls, € 


| Mvurmurap, 


} tion, 


FERGUSSON’S HANDBOOK of AR- | 


RE in all COUNTRIES, Complete in 1 
vol. With nearly 900 Illustrations. 8vo. 26s. 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE, 
m the Earliest Period to the close of the Generation 
yorary with Alexander the Great. Complete in 
vols. With Maps and Index, 8vo. 16s, each. 


HALLAW’S HISTORICAL WORKS, 
Complete in 10 vols, Post 8vo. 60s, Containing 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
3 vols. 
EUROPE 


wv VOlSs. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
HEBER’S (Bishop) POETICAL 


WORKS. Complete in 1 vol, Portrait. Feap. 
7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS: 
a Series of School Histories for Advanced Students. 
Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts. 4 vols. Post 
7s. 6d,each. Containing 


THE STUDENT'S HUME, 

DEAN LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. 

Dr. Wm. SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY 
a Compact and Portable Series of Popular Works, 
suited for all Classes of Readers. 34 vols. Post 8vo. 
A detailed List of the Works may be obtained 
Jrom any Bookseller. 


HORACE: a New Edition of the Text. 
Edited by Drax Muman. With 300 Illustrations 
from the Antique, by George Scharf. 1 vol. 8vo. 
2is. 
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DURING THE MIDDLE AGEs, 


1 vols. 


| SIEGES of the PENINSULAR WAR. 


8vo. | 





JOHN ‘MURRAY. 


o 


KUGLER’S ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF 


PAINTING. Edited by Sir C. L,. Eastlake, R.A, 
With 150 Illustrations from the Old Masters. 2 vols, 
Post vo. 30s, 

LABARTE’S HANDBOOK to the 
ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES, With 200 Illustra. 
ions. Svo. 18s, 

LANE’S (E. W.) ARABIAN 


NIGUTS ; Translated from the Arabic. A New Edi- 


tion. Edited by E. Stanley Poole. With 600 Ilus- 
trations by Harvey. S-vols, 8vo, 42s. 
LESLIE'S (C. BR.) HANDBOOK for 


Illustrations, 


NG PAINTERS. With numerous 
Post Sve. 10s, 6d. 

LIFE of an ARTIST, (Thos. Stothard, 
R.A.) With Personal Reminiscences. By Mrs. Bray, 
With Portrait and 70 Llustrations from his works, 
Crown ito, 21s, 


STEP HENSON— 


Por- 


LIFE of 
The Railway 
trait. Sve. i6s. 


LIFE of 
entor of the 
Portrait. 


GEORGE 
By 





Engineer. Groncr SMILES. 


The 
by Jas. 


In- 
P, 


JAMES WATT. 
Modern Steam Engine. 
8vo, lbs. 

RARLY 


LIVES of fhe PLE MISH 


PAINTERS; with Notices of their Works. By J. A. 
Crowe. With many Hlustrations. Post Svo. 12s, 

LIVINGSTONE’S (Rev. Dr.) MIS- 
STONARY TRAVELS me RESEARCHES | in 
SOUTH AFRICA, With Portr uit aud numerous Il- 
lustrations, &vo. ls, 

LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 
BALLADS. With Illuminated Titles, Coloured 
Jorders, and nuincrous Weod-cuts. dto. 21s. 

MAHON’S (Lord) HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, from the Pe ace JP Utrecht to a Peace of 


Versai Nes, 1715-1785. Complete in 7 vols. Post 8vo. 


MARRYAT'S 


and PORCELALN. 
Wood-cuts. 8vo. 


MILMAN’S (Dean), 
LATIN CHRISTIANITY and the 
Index. 6 vols. Svo. 72s. 


MOORE'S (Thos.) LIFE, 
and JOURNALS of LORD BYRON. 
With Plates. 6 vols. feap. 8vo. 


MODERN POTTERY 
With Coloured Pilates and 250 
ols. 6d. 

HISTORY of 


POrEs, With 


LETTERS 
(Cabinet Edi- 
18s. 


LETTERS, 


Complete in 


MOORE’S (Thos.) LIFE, 
and JOURNALS of LORD BYKON, 
1 vol, Portraits, Xe. royal 8vo, 12s, 


NAPIER’S (Sir Wm.) BATTLES and 
Portrait 8vo, 
10s. 


RAWLINSON’S (Rey. Geo.) HISTORY 
of HERODOTUS. A New Translation. Edited with 
Notes and Essays. Assisted by Sir Henry Raw1rx- 
son and Sir J. G. Witxrxson. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 4 vols, Svo. 18s, each, 


SMITH’S (Dr. Wm.) ENCYCILO- 
PADIA of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITY. 
Complete in 6 Vols. Iiustrated with many Hundred 
Wood-cuts. Medium 8vo. 

1.—Dictionary of Antiquities. 
of 


6d, 


1 vol. 


II.—Dictionary Biography anc Mythology. 


3 vols, 
III.—Dictionary of Geography. 2 vols. 
STANLEY'S (Rev. A. P.) SINAI and 
PALESTINE, in connection with their History, With 
Maps and Plans. Svo. 16s. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. 
A Text Book for Students, With Iidex, Post 8ve. 
7s. Gd. 

WILKINSON’S (Sir J. G.) PRIVATE 
LIFE, MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. Illustrated with 500 Wood-cuts. 
vols, post 8vo. 12s. 


WORDSWORTH’S $= (Rev. 


» 
- 


Dr.) PIC- 


TORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and HISTORICAL AC- 
COUNT of GREECE, With Maps, Plates, and 600 
Wood-cuts, Royal 8vo. 28s, 


Albemarle Street. 





London : Printed by Josrru Crayton, of 265, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at ¢ the offic eof JoserH 
Crayton, 17, Bouveric Street, in the Precinct of Ww hitefriars, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Josern CLAYTON, at No. 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of 


Middlesex.—Saturpay, 25th Decrwerr 1858, 
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